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4 [HE House of Representatives of New Zealand 

has passed a bill against Chinese immigration. 
Baltimore has just opened the largest and finest 
hospital in the world. It bears the name of Johns 
Hopkins. A bill has been iatroduced into Congress 
by Senator Blair which provides that ‘‘ no person or 
corporation shall p-rform or authorize to b> per- 
formed any secular work, labor or business to the 
disturbance of others—works of necessity, mercy, 
and humanity excepted—nor shall any person 
engage in any play, game or recreation to the dis- 
turbance of others on the first day of the week, 
commonly known as the Lord's day.” Twelve hun- 
dred Quakers presented Mr. Gladstone an address 
in favor of Home Rule. A collision between a freight 
and a passenger train, twelve miles from Colorado 
Springs on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Road, caused a terrific explosion of a can of giant 
powder. Several persons were killed, and nearly 
every house in the town was wrecked. Several 
witnesses testified before a Congressional committee 
that the Standard Oil Company had attempted to 
ruin them and drive them out of business. A flood 
in the Mississippi River caused a loss of millions of 
dollars. 





385 | question was, ‘* Multiply 25} by 15}.” 





(THOUSANDS of schools are just now poastna 


through the ordeal of examinations preparatory 
to promotions. Since written tests are more com- 
mon than oral ones, papers are just now piling up 
and teachers are working night after night in order 
to correct and mark the work of their classes. The 
amount of figuring and estimating is enormous. 
Long columns of per cent. results are recorded in 
the permanent record books, and innumerable report’ 
certificates are sent to parents. To close the work 
of a modern graded or normal school, after the 
approved fashion, requires as much book-keeping 
as to close the yearly work of a first class bank. 
When the examinations are all passed, the reports 
all made, the final readings all finished, and the 
books of record all closed, then the school is ready 
for the final ceremonies. 


After all, do the schools give a reasonable mastery 
of the subjects studied? If ‘‘ reasonable mastery ” 
means a memorizing of text-book words and meth- 
ods, the answer must be in the affirmative, for the 
books are learned. But if ‘‘reasonable mastery ” 
means broad intellectual discipline, and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the subjects studied, then the 
answer must be in the negative. Take geography 
for an example. The marking teacher is strict in 
criticising the answers to special questions ;as, ‘‘How 
long is the Nile?” ‘‘Where is Smyrna?” but the 
teaching teacher asks her pupils to make a sand 
map of North America and tell in what parts of this 
continent the rainfall is greatest, and why?) She is 
not careful to require the location of many places, 
but she is careful to lead her pupils to know the 
causes and results of things,and so become thought- 
ful, scientific and broad. 


* 


Two boys recently applied for a situation, both 

were subjected to a brief examination. One 
One of the 
boys who had been drilled in the rules of a school 
arithmetic recalled the rule about reducing mixed 
numbers to improper fractions, etc., and failed to 
get the correct answer. The other who had been 
drilled in the practical work of a grocery store, 
with the aid of a few almost unintelligible scratches, 
speedily gave the correct answer. Another question 
was, ‘‘ How far is Chicago from New York?” One 
boy began to try to recall a table of distances in his 
text-book and gave an answer in miles almost twice 
too large, the other thinking of rail-road time tables 
said, ‘‘ About twenty-seven hours.” One boy could 
recite correctly all the cases in arithmetic but 
couldn't give the interest of $25.25 for one year and 
a third, at six per cent. The other, who had never 
heard of ‘“‘ cases ” gave the correct result in a very 
few minutes. Why was this difference? The 
answer is plain: One had received an education 
that touched the world as it lives and moves each 
day ; the other had been educated in an ideal world, 
distinct from the actual life of every day work 
Which was the better? 








1° you know human nature? No? But you must 

in order to teach successfully. ‘‘ How shall 
we attain this knowledge?” you ask. Thi; is not so 
easy to point out, but it must be acquired,even if it 
be difficult. The teacher is in a good place to acquire 
such knowledge. All around him the phenomena 
of human nature are manifested; can he not study 
those phenomena, cannot he classify them and 
understand them? 

The writer remembers a clergyman who visited 
the army, and was invited to preach. There were 
no seats for the audience but he began in regular 
style, and atthe proper time pulled out a sermon 
and read it. An hour and a half he kept those poor 
fellows on their feet! There was nothing but groans 








heard afterward when his name was mentioned. 


Yet such sins as these are committed day after 
day and the teacher thinks he is doing a good thing, 
too. All who deal with human nature must know 
it. Let the teacher daily take up this study, and 
master some of its problems. [For instance, when 
he stands before his pupils to-day, do they look at 
him earnestly and seem anxious to know every 
word he is going to say. If not let him inwardly 
resolve, ‘I will spare no pains toso act and speak 
that you will hear me.” Begin to-day on this 
problem, teacher. 


[D® ABBOTT, head master of the City of London 

’ Schools, speaking on the opinion expressed 
that more attention should be paid to the study of 
modern languages in the schools, said he did not 
belive there was any better chance for a lad in the 
commercial world because of proficiency in modern 
languages ; the fact being that young Germans were 
the more readily appointed because they were 
harder workers and led less indulgent lives. For 
his part, he believed in discipline, hard work, 
punctuality, and order; and if they could drive 
these habits into the lads they would make them 
successful in commercial or any other kind of life, 
quite independently of proficiency in the modern 
languages. This is sound to the core. Poor teach- 
ers depend on what they teach; good teachers are 
noted as to the how of their teaching. We have 
over and over again pressed this point upon teach 
ers. You need to know howto teach. You need 
to study to know how; it is supposed all will have 
enougi: of the what. 








At a large meeting of teachers and others assem- 

bled recently at the Boyne Hill Schools, 
Maidenhead, England, a discussion followed, when 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
—‘* That all attempts to teach trades or handicrafts 
in elementary schools or night classes in connection 
with elementary schools will lead to failure and end 
in disappointment. A wider extension in elementary 
science and drawing should be more encouraged as 
the only true basis of technical education.” This 
shows that a consideration of the subject of Con- 
struction or Manual Training as an educative 
process is making progress in England. There will 
be many who will confound Trade Learning and 
Manual Training. They are not alike; do not con- 
found them. One aims at education; the other at 
money-earning. 


-@- +———_— 


A LL arguments against the introduction of man- 

ual training in our schools resolve themselves 
into three. First, there is no time for it; second, 
the schools were not established for the purpo of 
teaching the trades; third, it does not promote 
human development as much as the present curri- 
culum. The first argument is fallacious, for if it 
is the best thing for our schools, the curriculum 
should be changed so as to admit it. It is wrong to 
keep the best from the young, whenever it is possible 
to give it tothem. The second argument is founded 
upon the supposition that somebody is trying to 
introduce the learning of the trades into our schools. 
We know of no one who is advocating such a de 
parture. The question whether manual training 
promotes human development is just now under 
discussion. Many eminent teachers who have been 
experimenting for years declare that it does; 
others who have not experimented at all, or but 
little, and under unfavorable circumstances, declare 
that it does not. There are a few who emphatically 
say that eduvation by doing is one of the great 
educational humbugs of this century, for they claim 
that thinking is not necessarily connected with 
doing, and it is thinking that educates. Here is the 
whole question of manual training in a nut shell, 
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PRAISE AND BLAME AS SCHOOL FORCES, 





Everybody likes praise, but all do not like the same 
kind. In dispensing it discrimination is needed. Teachers 
soon discover this fact. Let us take a single example. 

James is a boy of nervous temperament, quick, ex- 
citable, affectionate but impulsive ; easily angered, but 
soon recoving himself, and ready to make an apology. 
His better impulses are not very permanent. He is 
easily influenced to do things not exactly wrong, but 
near the border line of evil. He is not malicious, but 
often does things that appear such. His teacher has 
succeeded in strengthening two elements in his charac- 
ter, knowledge of right and wrong, and a determination 
to follow the right. His character is improving, but a 
few days since he committed a wrong act. A minute 
after it was done, he was sincerely sorry, but he hadn’t 
moral strength enough to say so to his teacher. Now 
was a critical time in his life. A mistake in treatment 
would undo much of what had been done. But the 
teacher was wise, and so he let the matter pass for a 
whole day without remark; then in a quiet tone of 
voice, he said to him alone, when no one suspected he 
was talking about the matter : ‘‘ I am sorry, James, you 
did that thing yesterday.” This was all; but the tone 
of the teacher's voice, his evident sincerity, and earnest- 
ness, sent an arrow to his heart. It wasn’t what he 
said, but how he said it, that touched James. This was 


the blame, but what kind of blame? Letus see. The]* 


next morning the teacher received a note from James, 
which read thus: ‘‘I did wrong, I am sorry. Let me 
say so.” At theclose of the forenoon session the teacher 
said, ‘‘ James has something he wants to say.” He was 
equal to the occasion. In a firm, quiet, self-possessed 
tone of voice and manner, he rose in his seat and said, 
‘*T did a wrong thing day before yesterday, for which I 
deserve punishment, and I am ready to receive it ; but I 
am sorry for what I did, and am ready to take what- 
ever I deserve.” It was a manly speech, no covering 
up, no cringing. The teacher said, ‘‘ You have been 
punished, and now you have done the manly and right | 
thing. The whole school forgives you.” This was the] 
praise. James was a better boy after this, for his will 
had received a strengthening force, and his moral char- 
acter a tonic. 

This incident is better than a volume of statement. 
Perhaps there is not another boy in the world exactly 
like James. So there must be discrimination and wis- 
dom in administring praiseand blame. Study the child. 
The lymphatic girl needs one kind of treatment, the 
nervous, highly strung boy entirely another. Study the 
child! Praise and blame are mighty forces; wisely 
used they tell for immense good, unwisely used they tell 
for untold evil. 

BASES Teas eS TAS SY See Be Te 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEFEATED IN 
BROOKLYN. 





At a special meeting of the board of education of 
Brooklyn recently, the amount of the budget for educa- 
tional purposes for the coming year, to be presented to 
the board of estimate, was fixed at $2,171,185. Last year 
the appropriation was $2,036,114. .The resolution offered 
by Nelson J. Gates, providing for the setting apart of 
$20,000 for industrial education, was defeated after a 
long debate by a single vote, but the time is not distant 
when it will be encouraged by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. The debate on this question revealed an atnount 
of ignorance concerning the nature and object of manual 
training which is astonishing. Many school officers 
have yet to learn that the introduction of industrial edu- 
cation is not for the purpose of teaching boys to become 
carpenters and blacksmiths, or the girls to follow dress- 
making or any other trade. The Brooklyn board of 


‘education especially needs to study the arguments for 


manual training in our public schools, as an economical 
and effective mind developing force. 


> a 


SALARIES BASED ON AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 








An effort was recently made in the New York City 
board of education to do away with the basis of average 
attendance for salaries. Messrs. Wood, Devoe, Schmidt 
and others claimed that the system was a good one, but 
Mr. Sprague said that no apparent good had ever come 
from the present salary method, while there had been 
much ill. Miss Dodge called attention to two features 
connected with it. It was not alone the downtown 
schools that suffered from basing the salaries of the class 
teacher on the average attendance of pupils, but schools 
up-town and all over the city were affected by its bad re- 


sults, The vote to amend the by-law on this subject was 
lost, as might be expected where old fogyism rules. 
The present method of grading the pay of teachers is very 
bad and should at once be taken from the regulations of 
the board of education, but we have little hope that the 
majority of the present board will move in the matter. 





MR. POWDERLY’S EDUCATIONAL DOCTRINE. 





‘*The rich need education, the middle class need it, 
and the poor require it, so that all may know that this 
nation was not built up by any one class, that it is not 
depending on one class, and that it will not be ruled by 
aclass. The people must be taught what their political 
rights are. They must be taught that boodlers and 
bribers are traitors. They must be taught to watch the 
politician after his election as well as before it. They 
must be taught that the lands of the nation belong to 
the people of the nation, and not to thieves who were 
smart enough to steal them. They must be taught that 
the rule of the corporation should come beneath the rule 
of the people.” 

TWO TRIALS FOR FIRST GRADE 
CATES. 





CERTIFI- 





The following regulations concerning the uniform 
state teachers’ examinations (New York) have been 
issued, the first one temporary, to be withdrawn when- 
ever deemed advisable. It states that all candidates 
who pass in certain subjects, but not in all, will receive 
partial certificates; the regular certificate will be 
granted when the remaining examinations have been 
passed at the next examination. The second regulation 
states that candidates who fail, after undertaking the 
first grade examination, may be given certificates in the 
second or third grade, if the percentages attained be as 
high as required in that grade. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 

Superintendent Draper, of New York State, has ap- 
pointed August 20-24 as the time for examinations for 
state certificates, at the following places : Albany, Bata- 
via, Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Canandaigua, 
Clyde, Elmira, Glens Falls, Mayville, Newburgh, New 
York, Ogdensburg, Plattsburgh, Rochester, Salamanca, 
Saratoga Springs, Seneca Falls, Syracuse, Utica, Water- 
town, Whitehall. 

Candidates will be examined thoroughly in Algebra, 
Arithmetic, History (American and General), Geogra- 
phy, Grammar and Analysis, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Spelling and Writing. They will also be expected to 
have a general knowledge of Astronomy, Book-keeping, 
Botany, Chemistry, Civil Government and School Law, 
Composition and Rhetoric, Drawing (linear and perspect- 
ive), Geology, Geometry (Plane), Literature (General), 
Methods and School Economy, Physics and Zoology 
(or Latin, through the first three books of Ceesar’s Com- 
mentaries). 

State certificates will be issued to those who attain 
seventy-five per cent. in each one of the thorough examin- 
tion branches, and an average of seventy-five per cent. 
in the general knowledge branches, and which do not 
fall below fifty per cent. in any one study in the latter 
class. 


* -_ 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SPEAKER FREMONT COLE TO DELIVER AN ADDRESS. 


The New York State Teachers’ Association will cele- 
brate its forty-third anniversary at Watkins, N. Y., on 
the first Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in July of 
this year. On Wednesday, at eight Pp. mM. Mr. Daniel 
Beach will deliver an address of welcome and Principal 
Jared Barhite, of Irvington-on-the-Hudson, will make a 
suitable response. Mr. Fremont Cole, Speaker of the 
Assembly, will then lecture on the question : ‘‘Do our 
public schools promote the best interests of all classes?” 


Many INTERESTING PAPERS. 
On Thursday morning a special committee will con- 


association, and later on Professor H. E. Holt, of Boston, 
Mass, will lecture on ‘‘ Vocal Music as an Educational 
Factor,” which will be followed by a discussion on 
‘Improved Methods in Teaching,” in which Principal 
H. H. Snell, of Cobleskill, will take the leading part. 
The remainder of Thursday will be devoted to a lecture 
by Professor Cyrus A. Cole, Amsterdam, on ‘‘ The Edu- 





cation Demanded To-day and How Secured,” and to the 


sider the best means of increasing the efficiency of the} 5P° 


report of the Committee on Special Education. In the 
evening Superintendent A. 8. Draper, of Albany, will 
deliver an address, and the nomination of officers for the 
ensuing year will take place. 

Friday morning there will be opening exercises, after 
which Professor Theodore C. Hales, of Albany, will 
lecture on ‘‘ Free Hand and Industrial Drawing ;” Dr. 
E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, will talk about ‘‘ The Mental 
Effect of Manual Training ;” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of New York, will answer the question, ‘‘ How Can In- 
dustrial Education be put into Operation?” and Dr. H. 
S. Hoose, of Cortland, will tell what he knows in regard 
to the “‘ Development of Self-Reliance by Means of the 
Existing Methods of Education.” Friday afternoon Dr. 
Hoose’s paper will be discussed and Superintendent Bar- 
ney Whitney, of Ogdensburg, will read a paper entitled 
‘* What System of Normal Work can be Devised that 
shall Benefit all our Rural Schools?” Friday evening 
will be devoted to a stereopticon lecture by Professor 
Albert 8. Bickmore, of New York, onthe “‘ Scenery and 
Fauna of the Rocky Mountains and Sierras,” and to the 
ceremonies attending the introduction of the new presi- 
dent. 





-*- 
No question is more asked by the thoughtful teacher 
than, ‘‘ How can this school-room be transformed ? its 


noise, its turbulence, its indifference, its repellant fea- 
tures give way to happiness and earnest work ? One who 
does not ponder upon such questions is not a teacher, 
The age may be said to have settled down to a study of 
the question, and he who contributes most to it will leave 
his “ footprints on the sands of time.” 

This is the field the JOURNAL aims to cultivate ; and if 
a single number fails to be a light-bearer to the teacher 
in his darkness, the editors would be deeply pained. 
Right here we want every one who has wrought out the 
problem, even if partially, no matter where he lives, to 
write out his plans for publication. 





SOMERVILLE, Mass., sent to the recent Industrial Ex- 
hibition of the work of the public schools of Philadel- 
phia, the mayor, the superintendent of schools, and the 
chairman of the committee on industrial education, viz. : 
Mayor Burns, Supt. Meleney, and Mr. M. W. Carr. 
Among those present at the exhibition were Supt. Jones 
of Indianapolis, Supt. Parish, of Independence, Iowa, 
Supt. Hatch of New Bedford, Mass., Mrs. H. J. Carter 
of the N. Y. Industrial Education Association, Mrs. Fay, 
Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass., and Mr. Chas. R. 
Richards, Director of the mechanical department in the 
N. Y. Industrial Education Association. Miss E. L. 
Benedict, of our paper, was present, and has written up 
the exhibition, in an article which will appear next week. 


++ 
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OnE hundred and thirty school-teachers presented 
themselves for examination recently for certificates for 
positions in public schools in Cook Co., Ill. The exami- 
nation was held in Judge Prendergast’s court-room, and 
the unusual spectacle of so much femininity scared away 
lawyers, clerks, bailiffs, reporters, and others whose busi- 
ness calls them to the court. The candidates were from 
all parts of the country. One hundred and twenty-five 
of them were applicants for second grade certificates, 
and five for first grade. The second grade is only good 
for one year, and only necessitates passing an examina- 
tion in common branches and methods of teaching. The 
first grade embraces sciences, and extends for two years. 
Superintendent A. G. Lane conducted the examination 
and prepared the questions on the papers. 








THE contest over the school superintendency in this 
city is still in progress. There are several members of 
the board of F sdacahints that strongly oppose the re- 
election of Mr. Jasper. The JOURNAL has no partisan 
feelings; it is for the improvement of the schools; it 
believes a great improvement has be; in them; it be- 
lieves great improvements may yet made in them. 
It is very doubtful if a better man than Mr. Jasper can 
be elected by the board of education. 





QUESTIONS used at the uniform state examinations in 
New York State, are selected and arranged by the insti- 
tute conductors, each conductor being personally re- 

msible for questions and answers in the Piifferent sub- 
H. French. 


Drawing (after September ist) ; 

Meghots. “s 
H. R. Sanford. Current Topics ; Grammar ; Physics. 
8S. H. Albro. Civil Government ; Composition ; Phy- 


wet, fe and Hygiene. 
Barnes. American History ; Algebra; Geogra- 


ph 
*4 H. Stout. Arithmetic; Book-keeping ; School 
Ww. 


ge as follows : 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 

Supt. C. F. MERRILL has just completed his first year 
at Cohoes, this state. During this time improved me- 
thods of instruction and grading have been introduced 
and sanctioned by the board. Teachers’ meetings and 
grade classes have been organized which all teachers, 
without exception, attend. Supt. Merrill has secured 
the good will and confidence of the community, and has 
laid the foundation of, what we believe will prove to be, 
many years of successful supervision. 





- 


- WHATEVER is written in letters, and whatever so 
written is put in permanent form, and whatever, being 
put in such form, continues to exert an influence after 
the man who wrote it is dead, and which continues to 
shape the thoughts and affect the printing of succeeding 
ages—that is literature.—REv. Dr. DEEMs. 





Ginn & Co., well-known educational publishers, have 
established an office in London, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, 
E. C., in charge of Mr. E. A. Arnold, a man of the 
highest character, and a grandson of Arnold of Rugby. 
Ginn & Co. show great enterprise in thus extending the 
business of their firm. 

AN Actin relation to health and decency in schools 
has been passed in New York State. It compels officers 
having the supervision, of schools, to see that suitable 
and separate closets are provided for the convenience of 
pupils, and are kept in good condition. Any failure to 
carry out this law will be punishable by removal from 
office, or by the withholding of the public money from 
the district. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. HARPER, of Yale, will hold 
six summer schools for the study of Hebrew this year: 
at Newton Centre, Mass. ; at Philadelphia, Penn. ; at 
the University of Virginia; at Chicago, Ill. ; and twice 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

THE late COLONEL JAMES MACKAYE, whose death at 
Paris has been announced, was born at Argyle, Vt., and 
at the age of eleven walked from there to Buffalo, N. 
Y., in order that he might there enter a school and get 
an education. In after years he gave to the city of Buf- 
falo a fine public school building and a Unitarian 
church. _He was not pleased when his son, Mr. Steele 
Mackaye, entered the dramatic profession, but he re- 
joiced in the success attained by him. 


CoLONEL T. W. Hiaernson will deliver the Com- 
mencement address at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., in June. 





THE next annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held in San Francisco, California, 
July 17 to 20. Very favorable excursion rates will 
be made from Chicago and all other points on the 
CHIcaGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PavuL RalILway, with 
choice of routes via Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special excursion rates will be made from 
San Francisco, to all points of interest in California, and 
to Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. The people of Cali- 
fornia are prepared to give their guests a warm welcome, 
and this trip will be the event of a life-time. If any one 
is desirous of securing information relative to the 
journey, address, A. V. H. Carpenter, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., or E. F. Richardson, 
General Agent Pass’r Dep't, 381 Broadway, New York 
City, or Jerome Allen, director for New York. The 
excursion of teachers starting from this city will return 
over this line, both those coming back over the Union 
Pacific and the Northern Pacific routes. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


NEwport, R. I., Juty 9-13. 


The meeting promises to be most interesting and 
profitable. Dr. J. G. Fitch, of London, one of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools, author of the well- 
known ‘ Lectures on Teaching” will deliver an address. 
Other speakers announced are L. Clark Seelye, of Smith 
College ; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the 
College for the Training of Teachers, New York City ; 
Prof. A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College ; Prin. W. H. Lam- 
bert, of Fall River; Edwin D. Mead, of the Old South lec- 
ture enterprise ; Miss Bertha W. Hintz, of the Boston 
Normal School ; Prof. J. D. Sharland of Boston, Other 
men and women of distinction will speak. 





THE ART SCHOOL IN CHRLESTON, 8. C. 





The Art School has been in existence for some years 
and has from 40 to 50 pupils. For the last few months 
it has been under the charge of Miss Féry, a student of 
the Paris schools and believer in the methods of drawing 
inculcated in France. Miss Féry has taught with success 
in New York and Newport, and her instruction in Char- 
leston is not confined to the Art School. She follows 
French methods in placing geometrical figures at the 
base of all instruction in drawing, gradually accustom- 
ing the pupil to more and more complicated figures exe- 
cuted free hand. The special aim of the French teach- 
ing is to drill the pupil thoroughly in the dry and formal 
work of drawing before permitting advance to more 
enjoyable work, on the principle of the music teacher, 
who lays the greatest stress on exercises for the fingers. 
The drudgery is thought to pay for itself in the long run. 
According to the local papers Miss Féry is highly pleased 
with the interest taken by Charlestonians in the Art 
School, and is doing excellent work. 





WHAT I READ. 


By Principat H. H. Spayp. 


BOOKS. 


Pyschology and Anthropology.— Rauch. 
Cousin’s Elements of Psychology.—Henry. 
Mental Philosophy.—Mahan. 
Mental Physiology.—Carpenter. 
Outlines of Psychology.—Sully. 
History of Philosophy.—Haven. 
Mental Philosophy .—Brooks. 
The Quincy Methods.—Parker—Patridge. 
Notes of Talks on Teaching.—Parker—Patridge. 
Elements of Pedagogy.— White. 
Art of School Management.—Baldwin. 
Education in Relation to Manual Industry.—MacArthur. 
Systems of Education.—Gill. 
How to Grade a Country School,—Trainer. 
The Seven Laws of Teaching.—Gregory. 
Old Greek Education.—Mahaffy. 
Educational Theories.—Browning. 
School Management.— Landon. 
“ “ —Kellogg. 

Compayre’s History of Pedagogy.—Payne. 
Theory and Practice of Teaching.—Page. 
Normal Methods of Teaching.—Brooks. 
Rosmini’s Methods of Education.—Grey. 
Plain Educational Talks.—Raub. 
School Management.— Raub. 
Methods of Teaching.—Raub. 
School Economy.— Wickersham. 
Methods of Instruction.—Wickersham. 
Lectures on Teaching.—Fitch. 
Moral Education. —Buchanan. 
In the School Room.—Hart. 
Contributions to the Science of Education.— Payne. 
Education.—Spencer. 
Lectures to Kindergartners.—Peabody. 
Philosophy of Education.—Rosenkranz. 
History of Education.—Painter. 
Education of Man.—Froebel. 
Elements of Psychology and Education.—Baldwin. 
Ventilation of School Buildings.—Morrison. 
Seience of Mind Applied to Teaching.—Hoffman. 
Rousseau’s Emile. 
Leonard and Gertrude.—Pestalozzi. 
Richter’s Levana. 
Habit in Education.—Radestock. 
The Science of Education.—Ogden. 
The Art of Teaching.—Ogden. 
How to Teach.—Kiddle, Harrison, Calkins. 
School Supervision.— Payne. 
Lectures on Education.—Hailman. 
Methods of Teaching History.—Diesterweg. 
Bibliography of Education.—Hall. 
History of Education in Pennsylvania.—Wickersham. 
E. Seguin on Education. 
Culture Demanded by Modern Life.—Youman. 
Intellectual Life.—Hamerton. 
Development Lessons.—DeGraff and Smith. 
Students’ and Teachers’ Library.—Lind. 
The Dictionary of Education and Instruction. 
Practica) Teacher.—Lamborn. 

- Science and Art of Education.—Payne. 
Mind Studies for Young Teachers.—Allen. 


All of these are my personal property. Besides these 
I have a large number of pamphlets on the subject of 
education. Some of these I have in the school room, 
and others in my library at home. The grammar school 
teacher, Mr. Christ, has almost as many books as I have 
and for some time we have been careful not to duplicate 
so that we can exchange with each other. In this way I 
have been able to read Johonnot, DeGraff, Haven and 
others with out buying them. A number of these 
books I use rather as reference books than for consecutive 
reading. The same is true in regard to periodical liter- 
ature. I read only. that in which I am directly interest- 
ed. Sometimes I find but one article in a weekly that I 
care to read, and in this way I can read two, three or 
even four papers in one evening. ~ 





In general reading I have within the last year read 
part of Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, Whittier’s Poems, 
Longfellow’s, some of Shakespeare’s Plays, Ben Hur, 
Vathek, Dickens, etc. I read regularly one daily news- 
paper, and frequently two and if anything special is 
going on in the political,educational, or scientific world, 
I read four dailies, two morning and two evening, 
but I never give very much time to any one. 


+ -@-- —— 


THE STORIES OF THE NATIONS.* 

The value of good reading is obvious to all. The fill- 
ing of the young mind with facts of any kind, broadens 
the intellect, increases the vocabulary, and cultivates the 
power of conversation. 

The uneducated reader enjoys much more a book 
written in a light style, or of story-like form, than one 
of dry discussion. In ‘‘ The Story of the Nations” is 
involved the above, for while the histories contain the 
best of matter, they are written in a style both interest- 
ing to adults, and enjoyable by youth. 

The manner in which occurrences of Grecian history 
are compared with facts of a much later date, gives to 
the ‘‘ Story of Greece,” a delightful feature. The ‘‘ Cy- 
lonian Pollution” is described as a deed even more hate- 
ful than the murder of Thomas A Becket at the altar of 
Canterbury Cathedral. The chapter on Sparta may be 
particularly noticed. The Spartans were an able-bodied 
race. Their excellent physical training gave to them 
mental strength. At the seventh year they were taken 
from their homes and taught to endure pain and hard- 
ship, and how to conquer in battle. But notwithstand- 
ing their many barbarous customs, the Spartans had 
keen minds, and understood the use of words. The 
people of Laconia were particularly laconic in their 
speech, for superfluous words were regarded by them 
as a waste of time, and consequently degrading. Agis, 
when the Athenians laughed at the short swords of his 
soldiers, so short that a juggler could swallow one with 
ease, replied that ‘ they were long enough to reach the 
enemy with.” Lycurgus was another representative of 
Spartan terseness. It was advised that Sparta be inclosed 
with a wall. Lycurgus said, ‘‘ The city is well fortified, 
which hath a wall of men instead of bricks.” 

The ‘‘ Moors in Spain” is equally as interesting as the 
‘*Story of Greece,” but in another way. The style is 
essentially changed as the volume is by a different 
author. The phraseology of writers is different, and the 
publishers of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations” seem to have 
taken for their motto, ‘‘ Variety is the spice of life ;” for, 
with few exceptions, all of the series are by different 
authors. 

Moslem rule began in Spain with Tarik twelve- 
hundred years ago. For eight hundred years the Moors 
held the country when Ferdinand and Isabella drove 
them before their forces and with the fall of Grenada the 
influence of the Moslem ended in Spain. The Cid, so 
familiar with historians, led his triumphant followers 
over the mountains of Moorish Spain, and in 1099, was 
buried at San Pedro de Cardéna. 

Another of the series, ‘‘ The Saracens,” is a delightfu} 
history of the Mohammedans from the earliest times to 
the fall of Bagdad. 

The dwellings of the caliphs of ancient Bagdad were 
gorgeous in the extreme. The walls of the palace of 
Moktader were bung with 38,000 pieces of silk brocade 
embroidered with gold, and 32,000 superb carpets. 
Menageries of wild animals, tamed by art, wandered 
about the palace, among them one hundred lions. In 
the same palace was the famous artificial tree with 
eighteen branches and leaves of different colors. On its 
branches, were perched gold and silver birds, singing 
automatically. The Saracens were a barbarous people, 
and committed barbarous deeds, but nevertheless their 
costly palaces, and graceful mosques were masterpieces 
of architecture, which a better civilization has never yet 
equaled. Every one is acquainted with the story of 
Rome, but a frequent reading of the same as described 
by different writers, cultivates the novelty of varied 
expression. 

So one might continues to write the facts related in 


‘*The Story of the Nations,” and fill a volume. 

“A word to the wise is sufficient,” especially ." such a 
one be a teacher. Turn ‘‘The Story of the lations’ 
into a text-book. One might read a selection to the 
scholars and allow them to reproduce what they had 
heard, in their own words. Thus there is twofold 
gain for, besides impressing the fact upon the mind, 
@ power of expression is cultivated. 


*The Story of G By Prof. Jos. A. Harrison. 
The Story of Rome, Arthur Gilman. 
The y of the. M mS Aroy Banker Lam? 
Moors ip f ic -Pooiw, 
Octa: . Per volume, $1.50. Now York, and London, 
G. P. ‘s Sons. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


1HE SIBLEY COLLEGE EXTENSION, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 





The Sibley College of Cornell University was re-organ- 
ized and extended two years ago, to prepare for the 
expected class of 1887. At this time the departments of 
mechanical engineering, under Professor Thurston, and 
of the graphic arts, under Professor Cleaves, were 
formed, and the shops and department of the mechanic 
arts, under Professor Morris, was extended. All these 
are under the direction of Dr. Thurston. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that within a few years it has been more 
than doubled in extent, it could only accommodate about 
two hundred students. To prepare for the present fresh. 
man class, therefore, it became necessary to still further 
extend its buildings. It was thought advisable to more 
than double the size of the wood-working shops, to in- 
crease facilities for instruction in the other shops, and to 
secure fifty per cent. more space for drawing-rooms. 
The freehand drawing class alone occupies two floors of 
the main building. The wood-working part of the estab- 

ishment must accommodate between one hundred and 
one hundred and twenty-five men, and the other shops 
as many more. To meet this emergency, a new building 
was planned, into which all the laboratory apparatus 
used in either instruction or research could be removed ; 
thus giving ample space, for the present at least, for the 
extension of the shops, by giving to them the considera- 
ble space so vacated, while the remainder of the new 
structure could be devoted to the purposes of the de- 
partments of drawing and machine design. 

The engraving on this page shows the original group 
of Sibley College buildings. 

The main building is seen at the front and left ; while 
beyond it is the laboratory building, in which instruction 
in chemistry and physics, and the principal part of the 
tuition and practice in electrical engineering are carried 
on. The dynamo-room is in the rear of the main build- 
ing of Sibley College, and contains a considerable num- 
ber of dynamo-electric machines, used in the course in 
electrical engineering. Students at Cornell are given 
every appliance necessary for a fine mechanical 
course, 

On the lower floor are the library, reading room, 
museums, a lecture room, and the rooms of the professor 
of mechanic arts. On the second floor are two draw- 
ing-rooms, the lecture-room of the professor of mechani- 
cal engineering, and the rooms of the director. The 
third floor contains the rooms of the professor of draw- 
ing, and two drawing-rooms. The senior and junior 
classes have their drawing-rooms in the new building. 

In this extension the whole second floor is devoted to 
drawing. All the rooms are kalsomined in a light buff 
shade, and the ceilings are of oiled yellow pine, the 
beams being of light blue. The rooms are well lighted, 
and the heating pipes are placed overhead. The rooms 
are fitted with every convenience for storing the draw- 
ing materials when not in use. 

The lower floor is finished much like the upper ; but it 
is appropriated to a most interesting and novel part of 
the work of the college. Inthe middle of the building 

_is a transverse hall out of which opens the toilet and coat 
room. At the right, on the east side of the hall, is a 
large room, of similar size to the great drawing-room 
overhead, in which are placed all the testing-machines 
for use in investigating the strength and other properties 
of the materials used in mechanical engineering and 


construction, including 
several tension- 
machines, transverse 
testing-machine, an 
‘*autographic _record- 
ing  testing-machine.” 
two sizes of Thurston’s 
lubricant testing- 
machines, dynamo. 
meters of various types 
and sizes, and miscel- 
laneous apparatus of 
similar character. 
Farther toward the 
right, and at the easi 
end of the building, ar« 
a room for an in- 
structor, and for the usc 
of students working uj 
their data, and anothei 
room for special re- 
search. 

At the left of the 
hall, and in the west 
end of the building, is 
a group of rooms for the use of,those studying steam- 
engineering. These rooms are fitted up with fine ap- 
pliances and machinery of the latest and best kind, 
space being left for various engines and boilers which 
will sometime be purchased for the use of the students. 
The group consists of a room devoted to tests of engines, 
the boiler room, and the calorimetric laboratory. 

The number of students in the technical courses of 
Cornell University this year is not far from six hundred, 
in the University a thousand undergraduates. 
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GOUD FRIDAY SPENT ABROAD. 


By ELLEN E. KENYON. 


How it re-invigorates one to visit a good school, taking 
time enough to see what one looks at! To stroll 
through class-rooms, bow to the teacher and glance at 
the walls, can convey but little of the philosophy, the 
effort, the goal of teachers and pupils. Those observers 
who pride themselves on seeing a great deal at a glance, 





ark, N. J., was productive of these results, besides being 
an occasion of great pleasure to the visitors. 

The first occasion for admiration was furnished by the 
building itself. Large, high rooms, pleasantly lighted ; 
spacious wardrobes, through which the boys can march 
to music as each one takes his hat from its peg; sub- 
stantial furniture, oiled (a better finish for school furni- 
ture and sewing machines, than the varnish so much in 
vogue) ; ample blackboard space ; steam-heated courts in 
the basement for a rainy day play-ground ; a splendid 
hall at the top of the building for purposes of assembly 
—those and other points of excellence told of Newark’s 
generosity toward her schools. ' 

Then the building was so quiet. Not a loud-voiced 
teacher under its roof, and no stentorian recitations. 
Standing in the hall, one would hardly think school was 
in. And yet, how busy they all were! 

In one room a geography lesson was being conducted 
on the following ingenious plan : 

The teacher had written on the board: 

**1. When sailing down the Kennebec River, I passed 
——, the capital of the state. 2. At the mouth of the 
river I entered —— Bay. 3. Sailing south on the 
Ocean, I passed, Cape —— and Cape —— on the coast of 
Mass. 4. Then, sailing west, I entered —— Sound. 
Here I spent the rest of my vacation.” 

The pupils were consulting their maps for the names 
with which to fill the blanks. As soon as each had 
memorized those words he went to the recitation line, 
where he waited his turn to read. Having read the 
sentences, correctly supplying the missing words, he 
returned to his seat to busy himself with any favorite 
occupation during the remainder of the period allotted 
to recitation. It was evident that some of those whose 
current. task was thus disposed of were strengthening 
some weak point in their studies by reference to other 
text-books, or by use of slate and pencil. Others were 
following out some congenial line of effort, perhaps 
cultivating some special talent. This plan of giving the 





quicker pupils a little opportune leisure for the growth 
of individuality deserves thoughtful attention. 
lesson was given to fourth-year pupils. 

In the same grade a spelling lesson was witnessed. 
These children get their knowledge of spelling princi- 
pally from copying, and a very good knowledge they 
get, as is evidenced by their original compositions. 


This 


The 











do not, as a rule, see far beneath the surface. Those 
tourists who take a look at Niagara between trains, and 
then dash on under whirling smoke and over steel rails, 
cannot surely have their wsthetic sense very deeply 
stirred. And when one thinks of the silent Niagara of 
living forces for whose warm stream the school forms a 
channel, open at both ends, receiving, guiding, surren- 
dering, it seems flippant indeed to walk through those 
fateful doors, into and out of those character-gardens, 
with the belief that we are seeing all or much of what is 
going on there. Nevertheless, if we spend a little time 
and observe carefully, accident will reveal tous many 
glimpses into the ‘‘ true inwardness,” of the culture im- 
parted within those walls, and we shall assuredly gather 
many hints toward 4he improvement of our own prac- 





tice. A day spent at Mr. C. H. Gleason’s school, New- 








SIBLEY COLLEGE. 


exercises are very simple. A little girl wrote ihe words 
to be reviewed on the board, and, as fast as she wrote, 
her classmates copied them. When all were written, 
slates were exchanged and the words spelled orally, one 
by one, as the teacher called the pupils’ numbers. Out 
of fifty words only one or two were wrongly spelled, 
although even copying is not an art to be: acquired with- 
out practice. 

Ina grammar grade a review in spelling was being 
dictated. Seventeen pupils were at the blackboard 
and the rest were in their seats. Each pupil at the 
board wrote his or her number, and beneath it, his 
or her words. As the teacher dictated rapidly No. 1 
took the first word, No. 2 the second, etc. ll being 
supplied with one word,,No. 1 took the eighteenth, No. 
2 the nineteenth, etc.. At length, each had four words.. 
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THE ELECTRICAL ROOM. 


The teacher asked, ‘“How many words have we spelled 
this morning?” The class rapidly multiplied 17 by 4, 
and most answered 68; but a few sharp observers had 
detected two repetitions, which reduced the number to 
66. Then the words were examined, one ‘by one, and 
pronounced by the class correctly or incorrectly spelled. 
The observer remembers but one omission and one mis- 
take, although all were test words. 

These pupils being requested to give an exhibition of 
their skill at rapid map-drawing, as many as could be 
accommodated again ranged themselves befo.e the 
boards. It was wonderful to see the outlines of all the 
continents grow so quickly under the chalk and pencils 
of these practiced hands, a perfect multitude of maps. 
If Mr. Gleason’s pupils carry with them pictures of the 
real earth as vivid as those they have of maps, they are 
well equipped for the reading of history, and for further 
geographical and geological study. 

History is taught in this school by several ingenious 
methods. In one room, U. 8. History is embalmed in a 
novel sort of blackboard decoration. Each pupil has 
drawn a rhombus, divided it fancifully, according to his 
own whim, and written in its several divisions the topics 
of one administration. All these figures are of the same 
size, and at equal distances apart. They are ranged in 
one horizontal row, and connected by lines on which are 
written the names of the presidents, and the dates of 
their successions, each in its proper place. The work is 
done in colored chalk. 

Another class has recorded the history of the world by 
a somewhat similar device. The flags of all nations are 
there, each bearing a record of the principal events in 
the history of its people. ‘There is also a historical tree, 
one branch of which represents discoveries, those of the 
Spaniards being indicated by yellow chalk, those of the 
British by re?, those of the French by blue, and those 
of the Dutch by purple. 

Another branch outlines, by the same color plan, the 
history of the early American settlements. 

Another tells the story of the French and Indian War, 
ar.d another that of the Revolution. A “date tree,” in 
white chalk, has a branch for each epoch in the U. S. 
History, and a twig for every important event, each 
marked with its date. 

The blackboard decoration, throughout the school, is 
done by the pupils, and some of it is exquisite. Much 
of it consists of original designs for rolls of honor, his- 
torical pictures, etc., and is done in white and black. 
The black is produced by the application of common 
charcoal, bought at the grocery. 

A good deal of the school work is done by the pupils. 
The play-ground is entrusted to their government. They 
preside at the piano during marching, etc. ‘‘ The dis- 
cipline is perfect,” whispered one of the visitors during 
a@ general exercise in marching and singing. Yet no 
teacher looked austere, and no pupil looked primly con- 
scious that he was in school. 

“How do you prevent talking?” Mr. Gleason was 
asked, ‘‘ We say nothing about it,” was the reply. 


Mr. Gleason has discovered”a*simple and effectua 
method of preventing tardiness. But fiveof his pupils 
have been tardy since Christmas, but thirteen were 
tardy all last year, and but fifteen the year before. The 
method is this : 

At 8:45 the school bell is rung to call into the play- 

ground all pupils who may be loitering near. At five 
minutes to nine another bell calls the primary pupils to 
their rooms, and the grammar pupils to their several 
lines in the play-ground. At three minutes of nine the 
gate of admission is closed and the lines march up. At 
nine the gate is opened again and the stragglers 
waiting outside are each presented with a ticket that 
says, ‘“‘ Late to the line,” which he must lay on his 
teacher’s desk on entering his room. These “late to 
the line” tickets ro against the class in competition for 
the banner, a pretty wall decoration which is awarded 
each week to the class standing highest in punctual 
attendance. A pupil who enters school after nine o’clock 
is counted tardy, and of course his class stands no chance 
whatever for the banner. 
Mr. Gleason’s pupils make nearly everything they 
draw. One teacher was in the act of hanging a silk cur- 
tain which one of the girls had embroidered after a design 
of her own. 

Another pupil had thrown together indiscriminately, 
in one large drawing a number of original designs in 
circles, ete , and had filled in the spaces for a crazy-quilt 
pattern. Among the manufactures were pocket-books 
made in paper and leather, after a drawing previously 
constructed. Also geometric forms, as pyramid, cone. 
etc., made with paper. Some pretty effects in maps 
were produced in perforated work. Putty and dough 
maps were also to be seen, and one cut out of wood. 

In ore of the hicher classes, a scrap-book, hanging on 
the wall, indicated a good method of treating current 
topics. A day had been assigned to Bulgaria, and the 
pupils had that day brought in all the information they 
could cut from papers, etc., and pasted it in this book. 
Another day had witnessed a similar compilation re- 
garding Bancroft. Another had been given to Beecher, 
etc. A pupil with a moment’s leisure can easily refresh 
his memory on some interesting point by lifting the 
leaves of this scrap-book. ‘ But,” says some careworn 
metropolitan teacher, “he might better be studying 
something that will help him at examination.” Yes, it 
is too true that, in a few less civilized places than Newark, 
the scholar’s sun still rises and sets in that narrow sky. 


Mr. Gleason is justly proud of his corps of teachers. 
and justly cives them their share of credit for the ex- 
cellent work done in his school. He believes in giving 
teacheis much scope for individuality. He also believes 
in the paramount importance of primarv work. ‘Give 
me mv selection of teachers to take the children through 
their first four years of schooling.” says he, ‘‘ and [ will 
answer for the rest of the course.” 

Mr. Gleason owns un toa hobby, which is a plan of 
rapid computation apnlicable to most arithmetical prob- 
lems, esnecially after the princinle of inversion is under- 
stood. Let us hone that it will soon be given to the 
‘world. Newark is surely to be congratulated on its 
liberal, industrious, and progressive teachers. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CAI. 
Those who attend the next annual meeting, July 17-20, 
will hear many of the finest speakers and teachers in the 
country. The final program has not yet been issued, but 
preliminary notices contain the names of representative 
educational men and women from every part of the 
country. The inspiration of hearing and seeing them, 
and many others who will not take an active part in the 
meeting, cannot fail to help teachers. Questions of the 
deepest educational importance will be discussed. In 
addition to this, the journey to the Pacific can be made a 
fruitful topic of instruction, long after it is ended. The 
arrangements for the trip have been so perfectly made 
that it promises to be an entire success. The reduction 
of fares on all the roads have placed the opportunity 
within the reach of very many. California teachers are 
preparing to give théir visitors a warm welcome, and 
everything is auspicious for the coming meeting. 


CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE, 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


The fifteenth assembly of this famous summer school 
will meet from July 5 to August 28. As usual, superior 
advantages will be offered in Bible study, college 
courses, methods in teaching, instrumental and vocal 
music, drawing, painting, wood-carving, shorthand, 
type-writing, book-keeping, penmanship, etc. 

A partial list of lecturers includes such noted men as 
Phillips Brooks, Joseph Cook, T. De Witt Talmage, 
Edward Everett Hale, Henry W. Grady, J. M. Buckley, 
H. W. Warren, J. F. Hurst, Sam Jones, Noah K. Davis, 
Helen Potter, Mary T. Lathrop, A. W. Tourgee, James 
Whitcomb Riley, George W. Bain, Frank Beard, Sam 
Small, and Wallace Bruce. 

The Bible will be studied like any other classic, from 
a literary and historical standpoint, and the lessons will 
be given under able instructors. The course will include 
the study of the Old and New Testaments, including 
Hebrew history, prophecy, and the life of Christ. Be- 
sides this there will be lectures and conferences on 
topics of special interest. 

The College of Liberal Arts, under the supervision of 
William R. Harper, Ph.D., of Yale University, aims to 
provide courses in a wide range of linguistic, philologi- 
cal, and scientific subjects, and to offer to the summer 
student all the owrivileges of personal contact with 
instructor:, and thorough class drill guaranteed by a 
college or university. Besides the usual preparatory 
and college courses in the classics, science, mathematics, 
and history, instruction will be given in Swedish, Dan- 
ish, and Gothic, Sanskrit, Zend, and Comparative Indo- 
European Philology, New Testament, Greek, Hebrew, 
Assyrian, and Aramaic. 

The ‘‘ Teachers’ Retreat,” of which Dr. J. W. Dickinson 
is principal, consists of a three-weeks’ meeting of secular 
school teachers for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio 
graphical studies, and scientific experiments. The fol 
lowing is the scheme of instruction : 

Psychology and Principles and Methods of Education, 
Dr. Dickinson.—Ilustrative Exercises. Practical appli- 
cation of the principles enunciated above to the teaching 
of arithmetic, geography, history, reading, language, 
physiology, etc.—Experimental Science, Dr. J. T. Ed- 
wards. Teachers are drilled in the use of apparatus, 
practical experimentation, etc., in the Jaboratory.—Kin- 
dergarten. Principles taught. Methods illustrated by 
a class of children.—Enclish Literature. Critical study 
of Shakespeare. Prof. W. D. McClintock.—The Induc- 
tive Method of Teaching Languages, W. R. Harper, 
Ph.D., of Yale.—Calisthenics. Teaching and practical 
exercise in the gymnasium. Dr. W. G. Anderson, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn.—Ideal Foreign Tour— 
Spain. Five conferences : (1.) History, Geography, Cus- 
toms of Spain ; (2.) Burgos and the Escorial ; (8.) Madrid; 
(4) Toledo and Seville ; (5.) Granada and the Alhambra. 
Chautauqua, as is well known, is delightfully situated, 
and furnishes a place for all the pleasures of summer 
recreation. There one hears many of the most distin- 
guished pulpit and platform speakers, and has the 
advantages of the best instruction in all branches of 
knowledge. The place has thus far fully accomplished 
its aim—the combining of instruction and recreation in 
pleasant and profitable proportions, and the outlook for 
the season of 1888 is no less promising than usual. Mr. 
W. A. Duncan, of Syracuse, N. Y., is secretary of the 
assembly. 


SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The second session of this successful school will be 





he'd July 16-August 8. The following brief mention of 
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departments and instructors only hints at the intellect- 
ual feast which will be given. Perhaps no more than 
the names of the instructors is needed.- They are all so 
well known to readers of educational papers, that no 
commendation is needed : 


Psychology, July 16-27. E. E. White, LL. D., Superintendent 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pedagogy, July 24-Aug, 3. E. E. White, LL. D., Superintendent 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Methods in Natural History, July 16-Aug. 3. Austin C. Apgar, 
Prof. Nat. Science, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Methods in Botany, July 16-Aug. 3. Austin C. Apgar, Prof. Nat. 
Science, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Methods in School Management, July 23-Aug. 3. Wm. N. Bar- 
ringer, A. M., Superintendent Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Methods in Geography, July 16-27. Mrs. M. 8. Cate Smith, for- 
merly principal of training department, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Methods in Arithmetic, July 24-Aug.3. Principal Wm. M. Gif- 
fin, A.M., Newark, N. J. 

Methods ia Language, July 18-Aug. 3. Principal A. B. Guilford, 
Jersey City, N. J.; A. H, Kelley, A.M., Boston, Mass. 

Methods in History, July 23-Aug.3. Principal Edwin Shepard, 
Newark, N. J.; A. H. Kelley, A.M., Boston, Mass. 

Phonics, Elocution and Oratory, July 16-Aug. 3. Miss Jessie 
Eldridge, teacher in Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 

Methods in Music, July 16-27, Prof. Leonard B. Marshall, 
Arlington, Mass. . 

Methods in Drawing, July 16-Aug. 3. Mrs. E. F. Dimock, super- 
visor of drawing in public schools, Chicago, Il. 


The beautiful situation of Asbury Park, and the 
social, intellectual, and religious advantages there, 
should attract many to the school. No better place for 
rest and recreation can be found on the Atlantic coast. 
Those who wish to see a full plan of the arrangements 
for the Seaside School, should address Edwin Shepard. 
77 Court street, Newark, N. J., or A. H. Kelley, 208 
Lexington street, East Boston, Mass. 


SARATOGA AND ROUND LAKE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


The committee have arranged fully as attractive a 
program for the coming session as was given last year 
at this school. The school of methods will be crowded 
with helpful courses. Dr. Pratt, of Boston, will give 
ten lessons on gymnastics,founded on anatomy,in which 
he will fully explain by illustrations the intelligent use 
of the best ap tus, and the proper effect of right 
exercise, and show how teachers should dress and 
eat in order to be best fitted for their work. Simple 
exercises suited to the school-room will be taught and 
practiced each day. Primary and mar school 
reading will receive unusual attention. Special attention 
will be given to the psychology of teaching. Among the 
faculty are Messrs. Balliet, Butterfield, Boyd, Allen and 
Lovejoy. Memory training is to be systematically taught 
for the help of teachers, by Professor White of New 
Haven, who has developed a plan which is simple, sensi- 
ble and practical. 

Mr. Chas. F. King, of Boston Highlands, Mass., is the 
director. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


The session for 1888 will begin July 2, and continue 
five weeks. Instruction will be given in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Anglo- 
Saxon, Early English, Syntax and Literature. The in- 
struction is on the oral, or inductive method, com- 
bined with grammar and exercises. The mornings will 
be devoted to recitations, the afternoons and evenings to 
lectures, art, gymnastics, or recreation; Saturdays to 

icnics and excursions. Public receptions will also be 

eld, to which all the members of the school, graduates, 
and families connected with the college are invited. 
They are ey to bring teachers and pupils into more 
free and familiar intercourse, and to offer opportunities 
for recreation and social culture. 

The fundamental idea of this school is to furnish the 
best instruction in different departments, at the least 
possible expense to the pupils. The amount of study is 
entirely optional. The corps of instructors includes 
many distinguished linguists and teachers of languages 
from colleges and Sony schools. The school will 
be in charge of Prof. W. L. Menbegee, Amherst, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


The feature of the coming session August 6—17, will 
be twenty lectures by W. H. Payne, chancellor of the 
University of Nashville and president of the Peabody 
Normal College. Mr. Payne is widely known as the 
author of many standard works on teaching. 

This course of lectures is designed to give thoughtful 
teachers an opportunity to carry forward their studies in 
the principles of education and instruction, and to 
assist them in the formation of their opinions on the 
leading educational questions of the day. The time has 
come when the field of discussion is being shifted from 
methods to doctrines and principles ; and all who are in 
a position to speak with authority, such as superinten- 
dents, principals, teachers in normal schools, and insti- 
tute instructors, are under special obligations to become 
masters of the fundamental doctrines in educativnal 
science. It is Mr. Payne’s purpose to establish lines of 
pedagogical ape that teachers can follow out in 
their after study of the science. Students at the former 
sessions of this school speak in the warmest terms of the 
benefit they received from fessor Payne’s teachings. 

The topics of the lectures will be mostly drawn from 
Compayre’s ‘* Lectures on Teaching ;” and it is recom- 
mended that the members of the school use this volume 
as the text-book for the course. A more inspiring book 
cannot be found in the whole renee of educationa) 
literature. Full information can be obtained by address_ 


ing L. C. Hull, Latin Master, Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., or L. R. Halsey, Supt. of Schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The fourth annual session will begin July 25 and con- 
tinue three weeks. The general course offers instruction 
in psycho , language, English literature, rhetoric, 
elocution, drawing, writing, geography, arithmetic, 
physics, economics, history, general p’ work, man- 

training, and physical education. Besides these sub- 
jects, peal courses are offered in elocution, drawing, 
physics (construction of apparatus), metal work, wood 
carving, clay modeling, and physi education. 

The faculty is composed of educators of note, and the 
school offers first-class advantages in every — 
Glens Falls, situated on the Upper Hudson, is a healthful 
and charming vi . Saratoga, Round Lake, Mt. Mc- 
Gregor, Luzerne and Lake George are all near by. Those 
who prefer the mountains to the seashore, will not find a 
better place in which to combine recreation with intel- 
lectual pursuits.. Many testimonials bear witness to the 
fact that teachers and others are benefited by the excel- 
lent instruction given here. The rs are W. J. 
Ballard, of Jamaica, N. Y., and Sherman Williams, of 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ORATORY AND ELOCUTION 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The summer session of this school will be held from July 
2 to August 11, 1888, at Grimsby Park, Ontario, Canada. 
The place is delightfully situated, twenty-five miles west 
of Niagara Falls, on the south shore of Lake Ontario. 
Mr. James E. Murdoch, the well known Shakespearean 
scholar, author, and lecturer, has recently been elected 
resident of the school. He will spend four weeks at 
rimsby Park, giving two lectures each week. His sub- 
jects will be from Shakespeare and the Bible. The sum- 
mer school of oratory offers a most attractive program 
for those who wish to devote a part of their vacation to 
self culture. Mr. Chas. C. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, 
is manager. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, SCRANTON, PA. 


This school will be under the management of Miss Leila 
E. Patridge, whose books on ‘‘ The Quincy Methods” 
and ‘ Parker’s Talks on Teaching ” are well-known. The 
session begins at the close of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, next summer, and is to be an institute rather than 
aconvention, the instruction being in the form of familiar 
talks rather than stated lectures. Miss Patridge, herself 
a woman of great ability, with a keen sense of the 
needs of the schools and teachers of to-day, will be 
assisted by a faculty of practical educators, who will 
devote themselves to the best interests of the school. 
How to make and where to get illustrations, better 
methods of teaching, combined with the advantages of 
the normal school, are some of the facilities for 
self-improvement which Miss Patridge will offer students 
of this summer school. 

There will be departments of pedagogy, technical 
training in physical education, illustrative drawing, and 
literature, and a model school. 


TONIC SOL-FA SUMMER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 


A Tonic Sol-fa institute will be held in the rooms of 
the Industrial Education Association, No. 9 University 
Place, July 9-23. The principals of the institute are 
Theo. F. Seward, of New York, and Alex. T. Cringan, 
of Toronto, Canada, who will have a full corps of 
assistants to cover all departments. The course of in- 
struction will include the following subjects : 

. The Tonic Sol-fa system, different grades. 
- Methods of teaching the same. 


. Voice amin 
. Harmony and musical theory. 
. Art of Conducting. 


. Tonic Sol-fa principles and methods applied to the 

7. Adaptation of the system to the kindergarten by 
the color system of Daniel Batchellor. 

8. General singing-class in the evening. 

9. Juvenile class in the afternoon. 

Instruction in the different grades will also include 
pre tion for the various certificates of the Tonic Sol- 

a & liege of London. 

The terms for the full course will be $10.00. Those 
who wish to make further inquiries may address T. 
F. Seward, East Orange, N. J. 


THE ISLAND SUMMER SCHOOL, MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD, MASS. 


The eleventh annual session will begin July 16. The 
school of methods will continue three weeks, the aca- 
demic departments five. The school has twenty depart- 
ments of study, and thirty instructors take charge of 
them. It is well organized for fine work, and its teach- 
ers are specialists in their work. For information 
address the President, Dr. William A. Mowry, 50 Brom- 
field street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSES AT HARVARD. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the following 
subjects during the summer vacation of 1888: botany, 
chemistry, French, geology, German, history, physics, 
physical training, to phy. Several of the numerous 
summer courses to offered at Harvard in July and 
August are identical with college elective courses given 
during the academic year. The plan will enable pupils 
who wish to study during vacation to uate sooner, 
if the proposition to allow summer work to be counted 
as of the regular work finds favor with the trustees 
and faculty of the university. For information apply to 
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Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, NIANTIC, CONN. 


A school for teachers will be held at Niantic this com- 
ing vacation, which promises to be of ial interest. It 
is under the patro: of Secretary Hine, and a num- 
ber of prominent teachers of the state have volunteered 
their services as instructors. No charge will be made 
for tuition, and board can be obtained at this delightful 
shore resort for a moderate price. It will begin July 6. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WINSTON, N. C. 


The fourth session of the Winston State Normal 
School will be held at Winston, beginning July 10, and 
closing July 27. The faculty will include Prof. William 
A. Blair, Winston superintendent; Mr. E. P. Moses,Supt. 
Schools, Raleigh; Mr. M. C. 8. Noble, Supt. Schools, 
Wilmington ; Mr. E. C. Branson, Supt. Schools, Athens, 
Ga. ; Mr. John J. Blair, Winston, and Mrs. J. A. Mc- 
Donald, Primary. 

The usual extended course will be offered, and the 
best of instruction given. Those desiring a summer 
course of study, which will better fit them for the pro- 
fession of teaching, will do well to consult the prospectus 
of this school. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL, LA GRANGE, INDIANA. 


The La Grange County Normal and Teachers’ Train- 
ing School will commence its session May 28, and con- 
tinue six weeks. The school is designed to elevate the 
teaching fraternity of the county professionally, and to 
offer a careful and thorough review of the common 
branches ; also to enable those desiring to teach to study 
mental science—which includes science of teaching— 
and such other of the higher branches as may be desired, 
where a sufficient number will enter the class. It also 
offers excellent advantages to those who do not care to 
teach, but wish to review the common branches, or to 
begin advanced studies. Its special feature is, however, 
‘* to train teachers to teach.” 

Mr. Lieb, of the Lima schools, will continue in charge 
of the departments of mathematics and history. Mr. 
Jackson, of the Rome City schools, will have the depart- 
ment of lan e, methods and geography. Miss Weir, 
principal of Laiines High School, will Lave charge of 
mental science and reading. Information of the school 
can be obtained from E. G. Machan, County Sup’t, La 
Grange. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The course of study offered includes French, German. 
Italian, Elocution, Art, and Music. Address D. P, 
Dame, Littleton, N. H., for circulars. 


CAMPBELL NORMAL UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL, 
HOLTON, KANSAS. 


The ‘summer school” at Campbell Normal Univer- 
sity, Holton, promises to be of great interest, and will be 
largely attended. There will be special instruction in 
civics, and a lecture by the secretary of the Kansas 
Council. We regret that a more extended prospectus 
has not been received by us. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, BOSTON, MASS. 


The summer term of this well-known school of oratory 
opens July 9. The course includes drill for beginners 
as well as for advanced students of the art. Trainin 
will be given so suit the needs of voice, body, and min 
in all kinds of delivery, and on the most advanced scien- 
tific and pedagogic principles. §. 8. Curry, Ph. D., 
154% Beacon street, Boston, will give information to any 
who wish it. 


TUKA NORMAL INSTITUTE, IUKA, MISSISSIPPI. 


The summer term of this school begins June 18 and 
closes July 27. In addition to the lar English stud- 
ies, the classics and the sciences will be taught. Method 
and management will be made special features of in- 
struction. H. A. Dean, A.M., is the principal. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, NEWPORT, R. I. 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting will be held July 9-18, 
and a most attractive program is offered. The speakers 
include some of the foremost men in the educational and 
literary world. Half rates will be given from all the 
—— cities, and at the hotels and Genetiinarhbowbes at 

ewport. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Superintendent Bryant, of Paris, Texas, announces for 
his summer school of methods eleven experienced in- 
structors in the faculty, eighteen departments, and a 
model school. Five teachers connected last year with 
summer schools at Saratoga and Asbury Park will be 
among the faculty. 


WAYNE COUNTY SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL, HONESDALE, 
PENN. 


This session, from July 16 to A t 17, will be the sec- 
ond in the history of the school. It will open with in- 
creased facilities for efficient work, more liberal appoint- 
ments and a better knowledge of the wants of the 
teachers of the county. It will offer special advantages 
to young teachers, to those preparing to teach and to any 
who may wish to improve in the science of teaching and 
the art of school ement, but are unable to take an 
extended course of training at the State Normal School ; 
and will be conducted in accordance with the best and 
most approved methods and principles now practiced in 
the foremost schools of the country. Besides courses in 
the regular branches, instruction in school economy, 
paeposes of teaching, education as a science and illustra- 

ive ap tus, will be given. Mr. Geo. W, Twitmyer, 
Hon le, Pa. is prindl pal. ; 
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HINTS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





(From a talk by Prof. 8. H. Albro, before the 
Queens County Teachers’ Institute at Jamaica, 
N. Y¥. Reported by E. L. Benedict.) 

Whether the moral sense is innate or 
not, does not concern us. We know that 
it can be cultivated, and although there 
may be some difference of opinion as to 
whether it is a part of a public school 
teacher’s duty to teach morals, there is no 
class of people who have such an oppor- 
tunity for doing moral work as teachers. 
In a school where the children come re- 
gularly and punctually, where they per- 
form their work cheerfully, and mingle 
together without quarreling, there is 
moral training in the highest sense. Such 
a school is a moral power. 

A very important stepping-stone to 
morality is politeness. You cannot have 
rudeness in school and do good moral 
work. See that your scholars greet each 
other politely in the morning. This will 
have a marked effect in disciplining the 
school. See that the pupils know how 
to offer and receive a favor, and do not 
allow any rudeness done in your presence 
to go uncorrected. You will find by 
paying attention to these things that your 
school will be much more easily handled. 
It is much better to begin with courtesy, 
than to wait until something bad has 
happened. 

Love is the greatest power in school 
management, not only the love of the 
teacher for the pupils, and theirs for the 
teacher, but the love of the pupils for 
each other. 

There are two kinds of love, one I call 
soft love. I knew a primary teacher once, 
who exercised this kind of love. She 
had about sixty pupils, and every morn- 
ing when they came to school they were 
all kissed. They were kissed again at 
recess when they went out, and again 
when they came in. For a while that 
teacher was very popular. She was far more liked by | 
the pupils and parents than Miss B. who was a much 
better teacher. But when the term closed, the children | 
in her class were not promoted. People began to in- 
quire why Miss A’s pupils were not advanced as well 
as Miss B’s. Gradually they found out that she was 
not a good teacher and in spite of her popularity, | 
she was dismissed after two years. 

Genuine love is a regard for the best interests of the 
children, and where a teacher really has that, the pupils 
soon find it out. If you have that kind of love, you can 
do anything you want to with your pupils. It is above 
everything else as a power for discipline. If you haven’t 
this, there is no use to try to make believe you have. 
The children will soon find out whether you have it or 
not; you cannot deceive them. 

Sometimes agreeable means will not serve, and we 
must resort to punishment. Of the various kinds of 
punishment, that of the body is the lowest kind. It 
ought never to be resorted to. Some advocate using it as 
a last resort. If by this they mean to use every other 
kind of punishment first, I agree ; but notif it is in- 
tended to refer to time. I would never use corporal 
punishment. I know that I could find other means. 
(Here reference was made to a paper on punishment, 
which had been read before the institute by one of the 
teachers. It advocated punishment in keeping with 
the nature of the offense, and this Prof. Albro warmly 
endorsed.) One thing must never be allowed by any 
teacher who would have a good school, and that is im- 
pudence. If you let that pass you are fated. A teacher 
once asked what he should do if a pupil swore at him. 
The answer was “resign immediately.” That might be 
modified a little, for the swearing might be done on the 
first day, before the teacher has had a chance to make 
himself felt ; but if it happens after you have had the 
school a week, resign at once. There are other things 
you can do besides teach school. If a pupil is impudent, 
he must either promise never to repeat the offense, or 
leave school and not come back until he is ready to 
show contrition. 

The trouble with most young teachers is, they are too 
timid. They are afraid to resort to severe measures 
when such are necessary, for fear the trustees won't 
sustain them. 





teacher sends a pupil to the principal, she weakens her 





It is a mistake for teachers fo depend upon the princi- 
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pal to govern the troublesome ones. Every time a 
influence. The practice of compelling pupils to make a 
public apology is bad. What is the use of subjecting 
them to such humiliation. We want our pupils to have 
some pride, but such a course breaks down all pride. A 
boy or girl with any spirit is injured by being compelled 
to make an apology. If he is moved to do it of his own 
accord, that is another matter. But if a pupil will 
assure you in private that his offense will not be re- 
peated, that is enough ; he should not be humiliated. 

When some severe punishment seems to be necessary, 
it is a good thing to have atria]. There is no more im- 
pressive thing than a trial in a court-room. When a 
prisoner is about to be convicted, the most solemn words 
the judge uses are, not his sentence, but the words, 
** You have had a fair and impartial trial.” 

It will have a good moral effect upon the school to 
have all feel that the offender has had a fair trial. He 
he has had a chance to tell his side of the story, 
to say all he can for himself. But the punish- 
ment, if it must be corporal, should never be given 
in public, for the same reason that the state does 
not allow such punishment to be public. It hasa de- 
moralizing influence. Frequently there will be in the 
school, children who have never seen a blow struck. 
They should not be compelled to witness such scenes. 

Teachers should be careful about showing suspicion. 
I would rather be deceived myself one hundred times, 
than to wound the feelings of a sensitive child, by show- 
ing that I doubted his word. 


WHAT IS THE SECRET OF HIS INFLUENCE ? 





Professor Drummond tells this story about Mr. Moody; 
‘“When Mr. Moody returned to Northfield, the Unita- 
rians and Roman Catholics of the place gave him the 
cold shoulder ; even his own mother and brother, who 
were Unitarians, would not receive him. But by living 
a kindly, Christian life, he has won the whole town of 
Northfield to his feet. When the Roman Catholics asked 
him for a subscription, he not only gave them one, and 
Mr, Sankey, too, but also presented them with an organ. 
The effect of that action has been marvelous, and now 
every Roman Catholic in the place would lay down half 


altar, and told the people that if ever Mr. Moody wanted 
to build a church they were to drag down stone for him 
from the mountains. This they had actually done, and 
Mr. Drummond saw piles of stones lying about on the 
site of Mr. Moody’s contemplated church. Thus he gets 
hold of the people by being kind to them and living down 
their opposition.” 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The United States Supreme Court before adjourning till October 
next handed down a large number of decisions. 

The attorney-general of New York has been asked to begin pro 
ceedings against the sugar “ trust.” 

Count Strogonoff, a relative of the Czar, was captured in Asia 
Minor by a tribe of Kurd normads who demand an immense ran 
som. 

President Cleveland received an invitation to attend the unveil 
ing of the memorial to Christopher Columbus in Barcelona harbor 
June 1. 

A Frenchman has attempted to prove that Marshal Bazine was 
not a traitor, that he was not guilty of cowardice and that the poor 
old soldier has had to bear for eighteen years the whole brunt of 
French defeats in 1870-71. 

The citizens of London urge the government to deal without 
delay with the question of the defenses. 

New York will have the first training school for male nurses in 
the country. It will be in a building on the Bellevue Hospital 
ground. 

A deputation of the House of Commons asked Lord Salisbury to 
protect trading and to suppress slave-dealing in the Soudan. 

An oil tank at Oi) City was struck by lightning, causing a fire that 
threatened the whole town. 

The Court of Queen's Bench declined to allow the application of 
the London Times for permission to have the banking accounts of 
the Land League and National League inspected. 

A Russo-Swedish commission has been appointed to survey and 
define the boundary line between Sweden and Finland. The work 
will occupy three months. 

The Chinese Ambassador at the Court of St. James has protest 
ed against the exclusion of Chinese immigrants from Australia. 

At the closing meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference at 
Chicago it was resolved that the close relations between the Um 
tarian, Universalist, and Independent churches be recognized by 
yearly state conferences. 

Mississippi levees gave way near Hannibal causing great dam 
age. 

The Parliamentary committee, which has been making an inves 
tigation concerning the work of trade combinations in Canada, will 
introduce a bill providing that it shall be a misdemeanor for any 
person to enter a combination for the purpose of raising prices or 
restricting production. 

The government of the United States ef Colombia has issued a 
decree for the regulation of the press in that republic, which 
leaves scarcely as much liberty as is allowed under the monarchial 
governments of Europe. 

World's fairs are in progress at Barcelona, Bologna, Copenhagen 
and at Kensington. 

The Irish Catholic members of Parliament have protested against 
the action of the Pope in reference to the National League. 

The Excelsior Geyser in Yellowstone Park is now in operation. 
It sends an immense column of water to a height of from 100 to 300 
feet. 

The Sultan of Turkey has ratified the International Suez Canal 
Convention. 

A party of tithe collecfors and police were attacked by a mob at 
Lianifidd, Wales, and in the conflict that followed thirty-five per- 
sons were injured, seven of them seriously. 


-~-@+- 


'ACT AND RUMOR. 

Ex-President McCosh, of Princeton College, still keeps his house 
in town, and is as studious and hard-working as ever. He does 
ten hours work a day, and in vacations from two to five hours 
working and thinking. While writing a book he walks five miles 
each day, thinking much, of course, while walking. 

Emperor Dom Pedro, of Brazil, has the consolation that the final 
abolition of slavery has been accomplished. 

Prof. Elliot Coues, the ornithologist, is engaged at the Smithso- 
nian institution preparing the natural history words that are to be 
used in the new Century dictionary. 

While the late Matthew Arnold was in Baltimore, not very long 
ago, a young woman asxed him to write in her auiograph book. 
Above his name Mr. Arnold inscribed the following sentiment : 
“ Not for this age nor for this people sing.” 

Miss Minnie Freeman, the young Nebraska school teacher whom 
the blizzard made famous, has decided to make California her 
home. She received $2,700 in cash from the subscriptions raised 
for her benefit, besides watches and jewelry. 

Francis Murphy, the temperance revivalist, attributes much of 
his success to the fact that while speaking he never permits him 
self to say a harsh or unkind word about the drunkard or about 
the saloon-keeper. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe finds efficient assistance in writing 
her autobiography in the person of Mrs. McCray, a friend and 
neighbor. 

Sir Moreli Mackenzie's fee for his attendance on the German 
Emperor has been fixed at 60,000 marks ($15,000) per quarter, or 
any part of a quarter. This is equivalent to the sum of $69,000 
per annum. 


For purity, strength, economy, and curative power, Hood's 





his life for Mr. Moody. The priest blessed him from the 


Sarsaparilia bas no equal, Try it. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Los ANGELES County TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, LOS ANGELES, 
APRIL 20. After an earnest address of welcome by Supt. W. W. 
Seaman, of Los Angeles, Pres. J. N. Keran of the county board of 
education spoke on the duties of teachers to their pupils. .‘ Are 
we leading them in the path which will ultimately reach that ex- 
alted plane of citizenship demanded by our present civilization ? 
To them must fall the task of adjusting the difficulties growing 
out of the labor question, sectional prejudice, political ‘ bossism’ 
and party machines. The profession, also, imperatively demands 
not only a knowledge of the ‘what’ but of the ‘how’ of teach- 

ng. Careful psychological study and preparation for industrial 
training work, are among the necessities for teachers of the pres- 
ent day.” The first day’s session closed with an able article on 
* Music in Common Schools,” by James A.Foshay, late of Carmel, 
a. Xe 

The following days were devoted to section work. In the 
primary, Miss A. Foster of Santa Anna, a Potsdam graduate, 
discussed methods of reading. The best results come, in her 
opinion from a combination of the word, sentence and phonic 
methods. Care must be taken lest the children imitate without 
trying tounderstand. Pres. Keran in speaking on “ Number,” 
advised the use of rulers and measures in primary work, and a con- 
stant drill in the right use of language. Miss Esther McCleave, of 
Pasadena, spoke on “* Modeling and Drawing for the First Year of 
School,” illustrating her methods by a very interesting class 
exercise. Two lessons in modeling were given to a class of fifteen 
little folks, strangers to Miss McCleave, who had never received 
any instruction inform. The skill of the teacher in conducting 
them, and the enthusiasm of the children in this actual work of 
learning, with hand, ear and eye, the forms of the sphere and cube, 
furnished one of the most instructive exercises of the week. These 
lessons were supplemented by a brief explanation of the methods 
of drawing in use in the Pasadena schools, by Supt. E. T. Pierce, 
of that place. ‘* Color, How and What to Teach,” was discussed by 
Miss Foster and Miss Laura Duncan, of Pasadena, illustrated the 
use of the “‘ number card” which was spoken of in the JOURNAL 
some weeks ago. The use of the molding board in geography 
work was illustrated by Miss Minnie Perley of Los Angeles, and 
uses of other important aids to the subject, pictures, stories, 
travels, etc., were ably reviewed by the same lady, Geo. D. How- 
land of Los Angeles, presented a paper on “ Fractions.” He advo- 
cated the commencement of this subject as early as the first year, 
using the object method and gradually developing such fractions as 
are in common use. E. T. Pierce, of Pasadena, spoke on “* Com- 
pound Numbers.” He argued that as we endorse the Grube 
Method of teaching collectively, addition, subtraction, &c., be- 
cause we now acknowledge “ the better way” of early introduc- 
ing elementary instruction in science, instead of leaving it, as 
formerly, to high schools,so we should early call attention to the 
every-day subject of denominate numbers. 

Teach the most familiar measures of distance, capacity and 
weight objectively, and make them the basis of arithmetic work, 
Teach fractional parts at the same time; instead of the weary, 
never-ending drill in abstract numbers, ask pupils practical ques- 
tions in weights and measures. Omit apothecaries and troy 
weight, and in California dry measure as well. Discard the 
book method for carpeting rooms. Use cancellation wherever 
possible. 

In the grammar department, Miss Emily A. Rice gave, from her 
experience of forty-one years in the school-room, many helpful 
and valuable thoughts. Her topics were reading, composition, 
and drawing, to which were added, incidentally, much of a gener- 
al character equally instructive and often overlooked, viz.: the 
use of vacations in brightening and broadening the teacher's 
horizon, the avoidance of fret and worry which, rather than work, 
wear out a teacher’s nerves, and the careful cultivation of cheer- 
fulness and good health—things indispepsable to the teacher’sbest 
work, 

Mrs. T. Coleman,of Pasadena, in a thoughtful and comprehen- 
sive paper on “ Physiology,” carried her subject with rare skill and 
beyond the narrow groove of mere physical science, into the high- 
er realm of moral enlightenment and social reform. 

The subject of U.S. History was assigned the prominent place it 
deserves upon the program of three different days. Its discussion 
however, revealed the too common lack of a clear grasp of the 
subject, a keen discernment of essentials, and a skill to lead (never 
lift) in the direction of just conclusions and noble ideals. One 
speaker would have us sit like children by a brook side, tossing 
pebbles to each other in a series of historical query cards, Anoth- 
er would plunge into a single phase of the subject, as into a deep 
pool, and spenda term in exploring its mysterious depths. The 
true teacher would do neither. He is to his class a skillful pilot, 
tracing, as along a noble river system, the majestic sweep of 
human events. A ringing extempore speech by Fred H. Clark, 
Prin. of Los Angeles high school, gave point to “ the moral ” of this 
discussion, which it also closed. Valuable work was presented by 
Miss Monks of the State Normal School on the subject of 
“ Entomology.” and in “* Natural Philosophy and Physical Geog- 
raphy,” by Prof. Dozier of the same institution, while the presi- 
ident of the school, Prof. Ira More gave a very helpful talk con- 
cerning “ Moral Culture.” Book-keeping was presented by F. E. 
Little, Pomona ; in the discussion it was decided that this subject 
should be delayed until the ninth year of school-work. 

In the “ general assembly” the important topics of “ Temper- 
ance Teaching ’’ and the abuse of “ Narcotics and Stimulants” were 
introduced by Mr. Plummey of Los Angeles and awoke a spirited 
discussion. The program of the “ Teachers’ Reading Circle ” for 
this state, was the basis of a most interesting exercise. It intro- 
duces some of this year’s work of the Los Angeles Reading Cir- 
cle, and embraces an excellent criticism of Ruskin’s “ Sesame and 
Lilies,’ many personal reminiscences of Gen. Tew. Wallace, and 
an unusually fine review of his famous novel “‘ Ben Hur.” 

Among the closing exercises of the institute was an impromptu 
talk concerning the National Teachers’ Convention. The general 
feeling seemed to be, that although we could not expect the work 
or our “ *prentice hands” to compare with that from the skilled 
fingers of our older sister states, yet Los Angeles county at least, 
wou.d come to San_Francisco, not abashed and empty-handed, 





but bearing her offering of first-fruits, in sincerity and hopeful- 
ness of heart, to the great, educational harvest feast. 

Pasadena. Ex-TEACHER. 

CONNECTICUT. 

At a recent meeting of the Bridgeport board of education, Rev. 
John 8. Lindsay, D.D., Col. 8. B. Sumner, and Dr. N. E. Wordin 
were appointed as judges on the speaking for the Barnum prizes. 
The date of the contest was fixed for Tuesday, June 5, The schools 
were ordered closed on Friday, June 1, to enable the teachers to 
attend the meeting of the county association,which will be held in 
high school hall, June 1 and 2. Rev. D. J. Cremin was granted 
leave to withdraw his pe ition asking the board to take his paro- 
chial school under its charge. A numerously signed petition from 
the residents of the Fifth ward asking for additional school facili- 
ties was referred to the committee on schools to investigate the 
report at an adjourned meeting next Monday evening. The resig- 
nation of Morris B. Beardsley as member of the board was ac- 
cepted. A. M. Talmadge is spoken of as his successor. The resig- 
nation of Irene M. Parker, assistant in room 1 Grand street school 
to take effect June 1, was accepted. Miss Lillian Pond of the train- 
ing school was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The petition of Father Cremin of the St. Augustine Church, 
that the board of education furnish teachers for the parochial 
school connected with that parish, was finally settled by the 
board, the petitioner being given leave to withdraw. In thus de- 
clining to consider the petition favorably, the board has done that 
which will, we presume, meet the views of a great majority of the 
citizens of Bridgeport. Some years ago the board made a similar 
reply to a like request from a Protestant institution, and having 
thus put itself on record and assumed a conservative position in 
such matters, it does well to reaffirm that position at this time. 
The board acts consistently and without partiality, and its action 
will meet with very general public approval. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The town report of Jaffrey contains an appropriate reference to 
the sudden death not long ago of Miss Sarah E. Robbins, a school 
teacher. The deceased had taught in that town for 25 consecutive 
years, while her entire life as a teacher covered 40 years. Her age 
was 60. 

Antrim has appropriated $2,500 for the erection of a new school 
house in the Clinton district. 

Mrs. W.H.Harmon,of Meredith Center, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board of that town. 0. B. Eaton, Esq., suc- 
ceeds George Hoyt as treasurer of the board. 

The new three-story building for a parochial school at Suncook 
is now occupied. There aresix teachers. 

South Hampton expended $157.50 for the support of a school last 
year, with an average attendance of three pupils in the town. 

Chester will this year grade its village schools. 

Milan has voted to build six new school-houses. 

Melvin C. Gregg has been appointed a member of the Goshen 
school board to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Rev. 
Josiah Hooper. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 

ONTARIO. 

The annual meeting of the North-Wellington Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Drayton, May 31 and June 1. The program 
contains many interesting subjects to be discussed. James Mc- 
Murchie, B.A.,, is president of the association. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, is reported as enjoying a session 
of unusual encouragement. The fitting school, recently estab- 
lished, has proved to be a great success. Preparations are being 
made for the approaching commencement in June. Rev. J. H. 
Vinceut, D.D., of New York, will preach the commencement 
sermon. State Senator Giles J. Patterson, Chester, will deliver the 
address before the Calhoun and Preston literary societies. 

Dr. Henry E. Shepherd, president of the college of Charleston, 
has been invited to prepare an essay for the National Educational 
Association at San Francisco. He has had to decline on account of 
previous engagements to lecture before the teachers’ association 
at Oswego, N.Y.,and also before the teachers’ association at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Prof. J. R. Mack, Aiken, is reported as doing well with his 
school. 

The Bookhart school, Elloree, Orangeburg county, has enrolled 
104 pupils. 

County School Commissioner Stiles R. Mellichamp,Orangeburg, 
has begun to exhort his teachers as to their duty in connection 
with the coming county normal institute. He promises to do his 
part to make it the best institute the county has ever had. Ninety 
per cent. of the teachers of the county attended the last institute. 

The annual address at the coming commencement of the South 
Carolina University will be delivered by Col.W. L. Trenholm. 

Rev. A. L. Patterson is teaching at Mount Carmel, Abbeville 
county. 

The Bethel Academy, Woodruffs, Spartanburg county, one of 
the oldest and best known schools in that section of the state, is in 
a flourishing condition. F. B. Woodruff is principal. 

J. H. McKinney, colored, has been employed by his patrons to 
continue one month his school in Bates township, Greenville 
county. Thisis the second colored school in the county whose 
patrons supplement the public school fund. Greenville county 
employs sixty colored teachers. The sessions average 3 and 7-10 
months. 

Dr. Marshall, pastor of the Baptist church, Anderson, will preach 
the sermon; and Rev. W. D. Kirkland, editor of the Southern 
Christian Advocate (Methodist), Columbia, will make the address 
at the commencement of the female college, Laurens. 

Prof. F. C. Woodward, of Wofford College, Spartanburg, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver the annual address before the 
literary societies of Newberry College at the approaching com- 
mencement. 

Prof. A. Coke Smith, financial agent, is said to be meeting with 
gratifying success in his efforts to raise money for the repairs of 
Wofford College. : 

Messrs T. C. Gower, H.T. Cook, and J. F. Dorroh, committee of 
the school board, Greenville, have advertised for bids on contract 
to build two new houses for the city graded schools. 

Greenville. State Correspondent. Supt. Wm. 8S. MorRIson. 


VERMONT. 


Messrs. Munson, Brainard, and Lamson, the commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the workings of the present common 





school system, and recommend desirable changes to the next 
legislature, have lately visited several towns in the state for that 
purpose, some of them thriving business places, others what may 
be denominated “ back towns.” They met and consulted with 
the leading citizens of the towns visited. In nearly all cases the 
citizens who attended were favorable to the town system, person- 
ally, but realized that as yet it is beyond reach. The idea was 
unanimous that text-books should be uniform, if not in the state, 
at least in the counties, and should be owned by the town and 
loaned to the student. Also that there should be some sort of a 
county examination board, which would remove all suspicion of 
favoritism, and select all desirable candidates for certificates, 
and thus compel committees to hire properly-qualified-teachers at 
a proper salary. Hon. J. L. Edwards made a strong plea for the 
academy, and suggested that one be maintained in each county 
that should receive the tax from the grammar school lands, and 
have a fund raised by a direct tax on the inhabitants of the 
county. Here teachers could be qualified the same as at a normal 
school. The above suggestions are all good, but we would add 
one more, the desirability of a county board of supervision. 
Until that has been reached, our schools will not be up to any- 
thing like a first-class standing. 


Perkinaville. State Correspondent. B. H. ALLBEE. 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN IMPORTANT DEMONSTRATION. 

On Tuesday evening, May 29, at the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, corner of Twenty-third street and Fourth 
avénue, there is to be an occurrence that ought to have, and 
doubtless will have, an important bearing on the interests of musi- 
cal education. It is a demonstration, free to the public, of the 
results of a course of instruction (thirty lessons) in the Tonic Sol- 
fa system with a class of children, and one of adults. The scope 
of the work to be illustrated is so broad that it can ‘only be shown 
by printing a schedule of the points to be treated. 

The exercises of the children will consist of : 

1. Singing various intervals, showing familiarity with the scale 
in all keys. 

2. The tones by chords. 

3. Chromatic tones. 

4. Recognizing tones and phrases by ear. 

5. The principle of modulation. 

6. Analyzing time-forms. 

7. Two-part singing. 

The adult class will show the results of the same educational 
process carried to a much more advanced stage, as follows : 

1. Chromatic tones with difficult intervals. 

2. Modulating in every possible order, as from four sharps to 
four flats, etc. 

3. “ Pitching tunes.” Finding all keys from C. 

4. Singing major and minor chords. 

5. Singing the Dominant 7th with its resolution. 

6. Changing the Dominant 7th to the Diminished 7th; resolving 
to the minor, with a closing cadence. 

7. Singing the three forms of the minor scale (natural, harmonic, 
and melodic.) 

8. Recognizing tones and phrases by ear, diatonic or chromatic. 

9. Analyzir g time-forms. 

10. A sight-singing test, showing the process of learning new 
music without instrumental aid. 

ll. Application of Tonic Sol-fa principles and methods to the 
staff. 

The classes have been taught, and the demonstration is to be 
conducted, by Prof. Theo. F. Seward. In his prospectus he states: 
“The obiect of this demonstration is not to show the skill of any 
particular teacher. nor the exceptional acquirements of any par- 
ticular class, but to reveal the possible work of al/ teachers and all 
classes through the educational power of a natural notation. 

In addition to the class exercises, a number of pleasing choruses 
will be rendered, and the “‘ Tipaldi Mandolino Quintette” will per- 
form several selections. The occasion will therefore be entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. Tickets may be had gratis at the ware- 
rooms of Messrs. Biglow and Main, 76 East 9th street. 

Attendance is especially desired on the part of editors, teachers, 
clergymen, philanthropists, managers ot orphan asylums, and 
other institutions for children. 

The remarkable testimony that has been printed in the ScHoon 
JOURNAL lately seems to indicate beyond any doubt that Tonic 
Sol-fa is the coming method for schools. This demonstration will 
afford a desirable opportunity for satisfying the minds of those 
who have not yet investigated the subject. We do not know 
what means will be used to limit the issue of tickets, but those 
who wish to secure them will do well to apply without delay. 


Prof. John Kennedy will meet the teachers of the Mutual 
Improvement Association at No. 9 University Place next Monday 
afternoon (May 28) at 4.30 p.m., and talk to them about “The 
English Language in Education.” 


The board of education is still debating over the re-election of 
John Jasper. At the last meeting Commissioner Sprague pruposed 
Principal John G. McNary for superintendent, and commended 
him as one who would make an ideal superintendent. He charged 
Mr. Jasper with not doing his duty, and it was declared that a 
teacher who was immoral had been retained with his knowledge, 
A committee was appointed to look into the matter, and the 
election was postponed for a week. 


— 
a 


The JOURNAL is a means I cannot excuse myself from omitting 
in my improvement. It letsme know what my peers are doing 
everywhere. I feel that I am not alone in the work I have de- 
voted myself to; and I see how others feel also. It isa paper that 
has life and helpfulness for the teacher. 

Philadelphia. C. P. ADAMS. 

T must add to the words I have already written, hearty praise for 
the JouRNAL. It ismy idea of a good paper for teachers. I have 
taken it for four years and feel that I have derived great benefit. 

New York. D. M. G 


The JouRNAL is a grand help. Here is the money for a renewal, 
that teils the story. E. D. P. 
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E', LETTERS. 


ScHOOL Sones.—I thought I had discovered quite a mine 
when I found a list of new songs in a recent JoURNAL. I 
decided to try the first one at once. The air, “‘ Thereisa 
Tavern in a Town ’”’ was perfectly familiar, and the words, 
as a whole, good,—so I thought. I had some misgivings 
about the first verse, so when I had sung it through for the 
children I was not so much surprised, perhaps, as Principal 
Maclure would have been at the result. There followed 
first a dead pause, and then a burst of righteous indigna- 
tion from the boys. “It isn’t fair, MissM. They’re always 
writing nice things about the girls, and bad things about 
the boys. We don’t want tosing that.’”’ So we didn’t. 

After school, as I thought it over, I was convinced that 
as far as our school is concerned, the boys were right. 
They ought not to be expected to want to sing songs about 
their own short-comings. 

So I took my pen in hand, and after a little thought pro- 
duced the verse inclosed. If Principal Maclure could have 
seen the look of pleased satisfaction with which my effort 
was received the next morning, I think it would have done 
his (presumably) stern heart good. 

“ And why is it, boys,’’ said Mrs. C., “‘ that you like Miss 
M.’s verse so much better than the other one?” ‘“ Be- 
cause,’”’ said they, with one accord, ‘‘ the boys can be just 
as good as the girls can.” 








There is a scholar in our school, 
In our school, 
Who hardly ever breaks a rule, 
Breaks a rule. 
He’s such an earnest, bright, attentive lad, 
He always makes his teacher glad. 
He’s the merriest on the playground, 
Yet the first to hear the bell sound ; 
Boys and girls and teachers love him, 
I am bound to say. 
O lif you want to be a man, 
Be a man, 
Just be as faithful as you can, 
As you can. 
When in the school room or at play, 
Make others happy all the day. 


Bridgeport, Conn. MINNIE L. CLARKE. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL TRAINING.—Now that the 
board of education has shown appreciation of the import- 
ance of manual training, may we not hope that it will soon 
give a little attention to physical training, a branch of edu- 
cation of still greater importance, especially in large cities. 

We have among us many successful lawyers, merchants, 
teachers, physicians, in fact men of all vocations, who, like 
Lincoln, Greeley, Chase, Garfield, and many more, acquired 
the ability to sustain mental effort, by the physical exer- 
tion which was a necessary part of their early struggle for 
a livelihood. 

These men, rising above the necessity of hard muscular 
work, beget sons and daughters at a time when their men- 
tal faculties are kept continually alert, and their physical 
powers neglected. 

When these sons and daughters arrive at maturity, they 
generally show little of the energy and ambition that char. 
acterized the parents, and we often hear the latter com- 
plaining of the laziness and shiftlessness of their children. 

But in truth this laziness is not a moral, but a physical 
fault, and is the natural consequence of the careless living 
of the parents, and the imperfect education of the children. 

Our nature is threefold; physical, intellectual, and 
moral ; and both intellectual and moral faculties depend, 
for working force, on the physical condition. 

Such parents as I have described are apt to place a hign 
value on intellectual training and book knowledge, because 
they found these difficult of attainment, while the physical 
training, to which they owe their energy, having been 
forced upon them, is usually undervalued. 

They are, therefore, careful to send their children to 
school, or to provide tuition at home for them; they use 
every means in their power to stimulate them by the desire 
to excel their comrades, by prizes, etc., but pay little or no 
attention to physical development. 

In our large cities, opportunities for outdoor games are 
few, there is little to induce children, especially girls, to 
take exercise for amusement, and there is not much out- 
door work, such as furnished the parents with physical 
exercise. This fundamental branch of education is there- 
fore almost entirely neglected. The effects are to be seen 
every day by those who take the trouble to observe. A 
precocious development of the intellect gives us an abund- 
ance of bright, vivacious children of tender age. This is 
soon followed by a premature awakening of the sexual 
powers and passions, and then by an early decay of both 
mental and moral force, consequent upon a lack of physical 

development. 

We have only to look around us to see a constantly in- 
creasing number of young men and women, fairly 
educated, and naturally intelligent, but so sadly deficient 
in energy, that without constant aid from parents and 
others, they are unable to make any way at all in the battle 
of life. And this number must continue to increase until 
more attention is devoted to the proper development of the 
body. FRANK A. TAGLIABUE, 

Gram. School No. 74, N. Y. 


VACATION Trips. No. 2.—I have recently taken two 
cheap excursions, very suitable for parties of teachers or 
of students, outline sketches of which I will here give. 
The first is to the South ; the second, to the North. 


TRIP TO THE SOUTH. 


Starting at New York City proceed by steamer to Savan- 
nah, Georgia, at which place spend one day. Thence by 
rail to Atlanta, Ga. There visit the Granite Mountain. 
(Stone Mountain.) Thence, proceeding on the Air Line 
Rail Road, visit Dahlonega with its gold mines. Then a 
little farther on, the wonderful falls and canon of Tallulah. 
Thence by rail to Walhalla, S. C., an old German settle- 
ment. Thence 30 miles by stage to Highlands, N. C., a re- 
gion wonderful for high mountain peaks, beautiful water- 
falls, and a wonderful flora. Here you must not fail to 
visit old ‘‘ Whitesides,” a mountain with a perpendicular 
side of 1,800 feet, and The Falls of Calysaja. The region 
about Highlands is a grand place to botanize. It is so cool 
here, that fires will be needed every night, and winter cloth- 
ing will not be uncomfortable. From Highlands proceed 
by stage 20 miles to Franklin, and look in upon the sum- 
mer normal school. From this place, you must by all means 
visit the Bald Warrior Mountain, distant nine miles. This 
js the mountain which bellows and‘quakes at intervals. It is 
a “bald,” and will repay a visit. You should leave Frank- 
lin in the afternoon, and spend the night at Mr. Slagel’s 
whose excellent house is at the foot of the mountain. You 
should make an early start for the ascent, which will take 
all day. 

Returning to Franklin, proceed to Webster, 24 miles by 
stage. Always ride in an uncovered wagon in these moun” 
tains. It increases the delight greatly to so ride in the ex- 
hilarating atmosphere, amid such grand mountain scenery. 
From Webster you should go west by rail a few miles and 
visit the remnant of the Cherokee Indian nation, still re_ 
maining in North Carolina ; of these there are about 2,000 
in number. They live in their original home, and are in 
good circumstances. The visit is worth making. 

Returning, go direct to Asheville by rail. I do not think it 
will pay to stop there, although it is the Athens and me 
tropolis of all this mountain region, but we are after na- 
ture’s glories only now. I would pass Asheville a few 
miles, I think 10, to Black Mountain. Here stop and make 
the ascent of Mt. Mitchell, the highest peak of the Appala- 
chian system. This ascent can be made for about $10. Re- 
turn to Asheville and proceed by rail to Morristown, Tenn., 
thence by rail to Jonesboro, Tenn., at which place you take 
a branch road to the Cranberry Iron Mines, said to be the 
richest in America. On the way you pass the noted Roan 
Mountain, the flora of which is celebrated all over the 
United States. While in this region, you should visit the 
primitive forges, in which iron is reduced from its ore in 
the simplest way possible. Thence, returning to Jonesboro, 
proceed next by rail, passing successively Weyer’s Cave, 
the Natural Bridge, the Luray Caverns, Harper’s Ferry, 
Gettysburg, Philadelphia, and New York. 

This journey can be made in four or five weeks, and at an 
outlay not much over $100. Itisavaluabletrip. It may be 
varied by proceeding to Washington by rail. After a visit 
to Mt. Vernon, proceed by boat to Norfolk. Here visit 
Yorktown, 20 miles distant, Williamsburg, and Jamestown. 
Also make a trip by boat to Richmond. Returning to Nor- 
folk, visit the Dismal Swamp and Cape Hatteras. Thence 
by rail to Atlanta, and continue as given above. 


TRIP TO THE NORTH. 


Proceed by rail to Watkins Glen, and give it a careful 
study. Thence by steamer to Geneva, there examine the 
old lobe beaches. Thence to Rochester, where visit the 
Falls of the Genesee. Thence by rail to Niagara Falls. 
Here an excursion ticket can be purchased over the Grand 
Trunk R. R. to Portland, Me., and return, for $20, good to 
stop off at all points, and passing through the following 
points, viz.—Toronto, (stop a day,)—through the Thousand 
Islands to Montreal by steamer, stop a day or two in the 
Islands and at Montreal; visit also Ottawa. Thence to Que- 
bec, thence to the White Mountains. Here spend at least 
two weeks in pedestrian tours ; thence to Portland. Visit 
Old Orchard Beach, thence return as you came, or by way 
of Boston, Providence, New Haven, to New York. I 
omitted tosay that from Quebec one should not fail to take 
a trip by steamer to the wonderful Saguenay River—and al- 
so to the falls of Montmorenci four miles distant. Either 
of the above trips are worth a term of schooling to a pupil 
and of the greatest value tothe weary but enthusiastic 
teacher. 


Bucknell University. G. G. GROFF. 


EXAMINATIONS.—What do you think of examinations? Give 
reasons. JAMES M. SMITH. 

Examinations rightly conducted are good, though they 
can never test the moral qualities, the action of the mind, 
and the motives of the soul. If the examinations are pre- 
pared by the teacher, as they should be, every lesson 
should be one essential part in the term’s work, the re- 
view should be simply a broad outlook over the grcund 
gone over, and the aim of examination to find out how the 
child’s mind has grown in the power of thought, observa- 





tion, and judgment. All other examinations make the 
means the end, and do more harm than good. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


IkIsH WONDERS. Popular Tales as told by the People. 
D. R. McAnally, Jr. Illustrated by H. R. Heaton. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riv- 
erside Press, Cambridge. 218 pp. 


The chapters composing this book, are an effort to pre 
sent a phase of unwritten Celtic literature, in the form of 
stories, uliar to Ireland, originating in a single fact, but 
being told and re-told, are amplified into connected dram- 
atic history. The material of which the stories are 
made, was collected by the author, Caring a recent lengthy 
visit in the course of which he traversed the island from 
end to end, and had constant intercourse with the peasant 
tenantry. They include ghosts, giants, pookas, demons, 
leprechawns, banshees, fairies, witches, widows, old maids, 
and other marvels for which the Emerald Isle is famous. 
From this alarming list of subjects the author furnishes 
the reader with fourteen wonderful stories, the best one, 
being the first,—‘‘ The Seven kings of Athenry.”’ The il- 
lustrations are purely original in design, and give a marvel- 
ous charm to the wild, fanciful, stories. 


Wat MEN Live By. By Count Lyof Tolstoi. New 

York : T. Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place. 30 cents. 

In the form of a parable, this reproduction from “ The 
Long:Exile,” is a story by the Russian Count, written for 
his peasant friends and neighbors. It tells, in Tolstoi’s own 
way, of an angel who was condemned to live among men 
until he had learned what is in them, what is not given to 
them, and what they live by. It is purely Russian, with 
Russian ‘names, and written as no one but Count Tolstoi 
writes. The sentences are short, concise, full of meaning, - 
and each one tells a story in afew words. The book is tied 
with ribbon, has heavy paper covers, white and gilt, the 
type is clear, and the entire book has a pretty appearance. 


By 
Macmillan 





By 


AN ELEMENTRY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F. R.S. London : 
& Co., and New York. 127 pp. 30 cents. 
This little work, by its eminent author, has been pre- 

pared in accordance with the 1 of instruction, advo- 
cated in “Teaching of Geography,” and is designed for 
children who have already some knowledge of geography. 
As a special work upon the British Isles, it may be found 
useful as a reference book, containing as it does, so much 
in a small space. Form, size, climate, plants, animals, 
population, products, industries, commerce, and internal 
communications, are all discussed; and, in a condensed 
form, made of real practical use. 


HIsToRIC WATERWAYS. Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing 
Down the Rock, Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 298 pp. 
$1.25. 

The author of this book has proved in a most delightful 
and instructive manner, how useful a summer vacation 
may be to himself and the world, if only turned to practi- 
cal account. In our own country especially, where 
there is so much to be learned from nature, summer vaca- 
tions, taken by the thoughtful and intelligent, might be 
made a means of education to hundreds less fortunate, 
stay-at-home people. This volume is the record of six 
hundred miles of canoeing experience on historic water- 
—— in Wisconsin and Illinois, during the summer of 
1887. The author reminds his readers that in preparing 
this account of his travels, there has been no attempt at 
exaggeration, or fancy picturing, but a simple statement 
of what he has seen and done,in passing along through his 
daily experiences. The Introduction tells what kind of 
canoe to use for such a jaunt, and describes his own, thir- 
teen feet in extreme length, with three and a-half feet 
beam, easily portaged, ho ding two persons comfortably 
with seventy-five pounds of baggage, and drawing but 
five inches of water. Many other interesting things are 
found in this Introduction. A table of distances by water 
is given, based upon the most reliable local estimates, veri- 
fled, as far as possible, by official surveys. Following 
this table, comes the journey down the Rock River, in- 
cluding among its chapters, The Winding Yahara, An 
[llinois Prairie Home, An Ancient Mariner, and Storm- 
bound at Erie. 

“The Fox River (of Green Bay,") consists of six letters, 
full of life and interest, giving the reader a perfect picture 
of scenery and river travel. “‘The Wisconsin River,” in 
its five chapters, gives, Alone in the Wilderness, The Last 
of the Sacs, A Panoramic View, Floating through Fairy- 
land, and the Discovery of the Mississippi. The book 
all through is intensely interesting, and can hardly be 
laid aside when once commenced. 


First STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS. 
By Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers, 10 Milk Street. 345 pp. 75 cents. 


As English literature is becoming more generally taught 
in the public schools, the demand has arisen for suitable 
books upon the subject ; for a systematic study of the texts 
of English classic authors, is now generally held to be an 
important part of the regular course of study in most 
schools of a higher grade. This book aims to supply a de- 
mand, It is intended to serve as the basis of a regular 
course of study in English literature. Enough material 
will be found in it, supplemented by a large amount of il- 
lustrative matter, to furnish a methodical introduction to 
our best authors. For a year’s work at least, no other book 
will be found needful. Its arrangement is such that the 
work upon each author may be abridged or extended, as 
time age or capabilities of the gar may permit. A full 
detail of the plan for study is set forth in the first and sec- 
ond chapters, in which, among other important points 
will be found the methods of stud , old and new,—genera 

lan of study, and use of the guide analysis, with “The 
Vreck of the Hesperus,” as a model. Suitable selections 
for class-room purposes are given, some of which will be 
found to beold familiar friends. Among the authors in- 
troduced are: Longfellow, Irving, Whittier, Goldsmith, 
Bryant, Gray, Holmes, Scott, Tennyson, Milton, and a host 
of others whose names are household words. 


THE CRIME AGAINST IRELAND. By J. Ellen Foster. With 
a Preface by John Boyle O’Reilly. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company, lin and Hawley Streets. 149 pp. Paper, 
25 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 

In a series of ten chapters, Mrs. Foster gives ‘‘ The Crime 

Against Ireland,”’—which consists of her collected letters, 

from Ireland upon the soil. During her stay there, the au- 





thor had extended personal interviews with Irish and 
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English statesmen, besides opportunities of listening to de- 
bates upon the subject, in the English House of Commons. 
The topics, which she — in this volume, are of the 
greatest importance and interest, and one of the strongest 

roofs of the intrinsic Josties of the Irish cause, is the fact 
‘hat it is winning for itself warm advocates among other 
nationalities. In an able and convincing manner, Mrs. 
Foster discusses,—The Indictment,—Dublin Castle Rule,— 
Evictions,—Landlordism —Political Despotism,—Industrial 
Despotism,—Coercion,—The Irish Land Question,—The 
Union, and Home Rule. It will be seen ata glance, that 
these gy are of the greatest importance, touching as 
they do, the yital interests of the Irish Question. e 
upon Irish soil, Mrs. Foster witnessed, for herself, the work- 
ings of the Coercion Act, and she speaks of what she is 
clearly convinced. Within so brief a compass, it would be 
difficult to find a clearer and more forcible presentation of 
the land question, and all of the many grievances, for 
which there ‘3 to be no remedy but Irish legislative 
independence. rs. Foster has done much, in this work, 
to complete the education of the American people on the 
Irish question. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball 
that Floats in the Air. By Jane Andrews. With an In- 
troduction by Louisa Parsons Hopkins. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 10 Milk Street. 142 pp. $1.00. 


Miss Andrews was most thoroughly in sympathy with 
child-life, and entered into the spirit of her writing from 
that standpoint. The title of this volume, though rather a 
long one, is very significant and attractive, and shows the 
tact used in selecting so unique a title. The “ round ball” 
is the globe, and the “ seven little sisters’’ are the different 
races found upon it. The peculiarities, habits and ways of 
these “little sisters ’’ are most pleasantly set forth by Miss 
Andrews in her easy, chatty style. A Memorial of the au- 
thor, by Mrs. Hopkins shows the beautiful home-life of 
her literary labor ; this is followed by 
eleven chapters full of bright thoughts, including :—The 
Ball Itself,—'’he Little Brown Baby, the Youngest of the 
Seven Sisters,—Agoonack, the Esquimau Sister, and How 
She Lived + ye the Long Darkness,—Gemila, the Child 
of the Forest,—The Little Mountain Maiden —The Story of 
Pen-se,—The Little Dark Girl who lives in the Sunshine,— 
Louise, the Child of the Beautiful River Rhine,—Louise, the 
Child of the Western Forest. This book cannot fail to in- 
terest all young readers, and may be used to advantage in 
~~ _leaaaaee and as a supplementary reader in any 
school. 


Monographs of the Industrial Education Association. 
EDUCATION IN BAVARIA. By Sir _ oh Magnus. Edited 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D. ew York: Indus- 
erial Education Association, 9 University Place. 48 pp. 
20 cents. 

The title of this paper is considered, by the editor, some- 
what too general for the subject of which it treats. The 
main purpose being to give some idea of the ‘‘ school sys- 
tem” of the country, and to show by contrast with the 
absence of organization in England, the clearly-defined 
relations existing between the different grades. Incident- 
ally, the principal educational agencies found in the King- 
dom of Bavaria, with certain statistics in regard to the 
number of pupils in attendance, and their cost of mainte- 
nance, are given, but the foremost thought is the school 
system of the country. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE FUTURE; OR, SOCIALISM A REALITY. 
By Anna Bowman Dodd. 
Mucu Apo AnouT NoTHING. By William Shakespeare. 


PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. With Adonais, The Cloud, Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty, and an Exhortation. By Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 


LONDON IN 1731. | Don Manoel Gonzales. Cassell & 
oa, me and 106 Fourth avenue, New York. 10 cents 
each. 


AN EssAy UPON PROJECTs. 


“The Republic of the Future’ is composed of letters 
from a Swedish nobleman living in the 21st century to a 


friend in Christiana. The first letter is dated New York| Social 


City, December 1, 2050, A. D. 


“Much Ado About Nothing” was first printed in quarto 
in the year 1600. In this drama the playful idleness of 
mockery in Benedict and Beatrice is changed to noble 
earnest by contact with the real sorrows of life. 


Shelley began his play of ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” when 
he was in Italy in the year 1818, aged twenty-six. 


** London in 1731” contains a description of the city, in 
regard to extent, buildings, government, trades, etc., and 
is a valuable piece of history. 

Daniel Defoe’s ‘‘ Essay upon Projects” was the first vol- 
ume he published, and no at writer ever published a 
first book more characterlstic in expression of his tone of 
thought. It is highly Peete’, and upon one subject with 
which it deals, that of the education of women, we have 
only just now caught him up. 


THE OLD NORTHWEST. With a View of the Thirteen Col- 
onies as Constituted by the Royal Charters. By B. A. 
on Ph.D. New York: Townsend MacCoun. 446 
pp. 50. 


As a work of national interest, illustrating and teaching 
American history and geo raphy, the “ a Northwest 
stands alone, no previous writer having covered the und, 
the work being wholly new in conception. Beyond this im- 
rtant fact, lies another ; with the exception of New Eng- 
and, there is no section of the United States embracing 
several states, that is so distinct an historical unit, and that 
so readily yields to historical treatment, as the Old North- 
west. It is the part of the Great West first discovered and 
colonized by the French, and was the occasion of the final 
struggle for dominion between France and England in 
North America. It is the —_ of the author of this book 
to portray all the leading events which led up to the great 
importance of this region. Dr. Hinsdale has boldly seized 
the Northwest of one hundred years ago, and drawn the 
salient features of its history. An additional value is 
gy upon this work on account of its maps, of which 
here are ten, colored, representing the Old | Northwest, 
resenting features of the United States, French explora- 





of Ohio surveys, and the Old Northwest in 1888. In twenty 
, a century of p is portrayed, and any lover 
of ory will be charmed with the manner in which it is 


by the author. Chapters II. and IIL, contain Hi 


the discovery and colonization of the Northwest by the 
French, and are of special interest. Chapter IX. also, giv- 
ing the Northwest in the Revolution, is a valuable piece of 
history. The entire book gives the causes of events with 
clearness, and special attention has been bestowed upon the 
eographical conditions which have done so much to onege 
fistorical developments. There is something in this his- 
tory for all, and the large share that the New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia colonies have in its 
pages, will find for it many an appreciative reader in those 
states. To the public men and lawyers of our country, 
“The Old Northwest ”’ will be found a reliable guide to the 
historical facts of state, federal and inter-state legislation, 
as it appears in connection with their formation, develo 
ment and admission into the Union,—for it contains muc 
in regard to territorial matters and the admission of new 
states ; questions of the Interior a our English 
treaties, and national vs. states right. As a book for gen- 
= ans it is scholarly, fascinating and intensely 
merican. 


A BLIND LEAD: The Story of a Mine. By Josephine W. 
a PS . B. Lippincott Company. 250 
pp. $1.25. 


In an attractive light brown binding, ornamented on the 
outside with thistles and rocks in darker tint, this rather 
sad wey hy = to the reader. It represents we life 
among the miners of Colusa, a mining-camp perched high 
up among the crests of the Rockies. The story is well 
written, and shows the allurements, hopes, failures, disa 

intments and successes of the miners who are brought 
into it. The reader’s attention and interest follow the 
characters all through the book, and a er >| of sympathy 
is involuntary felt for the persevering yet deluded miners. 
Home-life is portrayed, showing the attempt to decorate 
home and its surroundings, in memory of days that had 
passed before the thirst for gold and mining had filled the 
mind. There is much that is touching and sad as well as 
lively in the 4 which well repays the reader for the 
time spent upon it. 


First 


SUPPLEMENTARY LEAFLETS. Supsiqmentery to 
. Flanagan, Publisher, 


Reader. By Juniata Stafford. 
Chicago. 16 Leaflets. 10cents. 


Tn almost all schools at the present time, some kind of 
supplementary reading is used, and as the demand in- 
creases, so does the variety. It is an easy matter now to 
suit , even the smallest country schools, with a style 
suited to their necessities. Leaflets are, perhaps, the most 
called for, as they furnish the best supplement 
reading, for the least money. This series to be used wit 
a reader, is a fair sample of what can be done to fur- 
nish schools with supplementary leaflets. Put up ina neat 
paper envelope, titled on the outside, is found a series of 
sixteen leaflets, containing twenty-three lessons. These 
lessons are simple and entertaining, with freshness enough 
in them to hold the pupil’sinterest. They are many of them 
illustrated, which is an additional charm. It would be a 
difficult matter for a school to find more and better supple- 
mentary reading, for ten cents, than is found in this pack- 
age. 


THE STORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. By Charles 
Burr Todd. Illustrated. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 478 pp. $1.50. 


In writing the story of New York, it has been the author’s 
aim to peenens a brief but comprehensive survey of the 
causes which led to the founding of the city, and the vari- 
ous agencies which have contributed to its marvelous 
growth. This book, though planned by Mr. Todd more 

icularly for younger readers, is so full of historical in- 
rest and value, that all will enjoy it equally well. Being 
smaller and more condensed than some of its predecessors, 
it meets a more immediate want. Following an Introduc- 
tion, the body of the book is divided into three parts ;—The 
Dutch D ty, The English Rule, and the Free City 
Under “‘ The Dntch Dynasty,” is found Peter Minuit, Wou- 
ter Van Twiller, William Kieft, Petrus Stuyvesant, and 
and Domestic life, with any number of interesting 
facts in connection with the times of these important fac- 
tors in the city’s history and growth. The social and do- 
mestic life of those days is pleasantly given in Chapter V., 
and tells of the church-goers, the burgomaster’s court, 
shopping, Dutch houses, social amusements and a variety 
of other curious things. ‘ English Rule,” beings a more 
stormy and distur period, and treats of The New Flag, 
—Rebellion,—The Romantic Age,—The Earlier Churches 
of New York,—Lord Bellmont’s Stormy Reign,—Middle 
Colonial Period,—The Posie During the Colonial Period,— 
The Heroic Age,—War,— 
tivity, and Constitution Making. This period covers the 
grea’ a for life in the history of the young city, and 
consequently draws more largely upon the sympathy of the 
reader. ‘“‘The Free City” begins life in earnest. Under 
this head are found,—The First Twenty Years,—A Typical 
New York Merchant,—Commercial polepanent:~ ake 


and Sailors,—Minor Events, 1784-1860,—New York in the | Oldest 


Civil War,—The Mouse in the Cheese, which goes through 
the Tweed history, and The Triumphs of Art. Two Ap- 
aap are added,—Mayors of New York since the Revo- 
ution, and Notable and Curious Events in the History of 
New York, chronologically arranged. One c 
feature of the book is its profusion of illustrations, some of 
them ty to the present citizen, most curious by contrast 
with the c ty of ay. 


REPORTS. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL REPORT, 1887. Hon. John L. Buchanan, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


In all the elements of growth, the school system of Virginia, 


reached the stage of development, thus far recorded, dur- 
ing the seventeen years of its history. The total number of 
schovuls in operation during the year was 7,540, an increase of 377 


over 188. The ave: daily attendance in the schools was 
184,520, while the schoo poowenien was 610,271. This shows that 
they are not fuliy up to the needs of the people, and that there is 
panty of o amigo for extension and improvement. The num- 
r of chi m attending private schools, is not over five 
cent, so that the state is mainly dependent on the free public 
schools. The teaching force of the state has improved, but the 
test obstacle in the way of its continued improvement is to 
found in the inadequate salaries of teachers. In the count 


‘ions and posts, territory of the present United States 1755 to | districts especial, is not only small, but in many cases 
1768, territory of the present United States after February | 2t received un onths atterit is earned. The senti- 
10, 1763, proposal of the court of France at the second treaty | ™¢®tin favor of ivdustrial education in the state, has found ex- 
of Paris, boundary-lines pro at_the second treaty of | Pression in the founding of a gg gine A ag ae in Richmond. 
Paris, territory of the present United States after Septem-| that instead ve institute, of Seco 


ber 3, 1783, territory of the thirteen original States, map 





of a few state institutes, such assem 
better still, 


be held in each senatorial district, or practicable, 


wo Battles,—New York in Cap-| a0 am 





May 26, 1888, 


one in each county. The State Female Normal Schoo] at Farm- 
pane te Gussnnstng S pease conaseten, 99 shows by Se Seerene- 
ing paren. enrollment for 7, havi been 270. The 

a great work for the Negro 


d as teachers in the public 
schools, and are considered among the best teachers to be had. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


RosBertTs BROTHERS announce some entirely new books and 
new editions of popular favorites as follows; “Mr. Tangier's 
Vacations,”’ a novel, by Edward E. Hale; “ Roger Berkeley's Pro- 
bation,” a story, by Helen Campbell ; “Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” 
“ Kismet,” “‘ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak,” three of the most popu- 
lar novels in the “* No Name Series;” “‘ A Week away from Time;" 
“Some Women’s Hearts,” a collection of stories by Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton; “ A Lad’s Love,” by Arlo Bates ; “ Button’s Inn,” by 
Judge Tourgee ; “South County Neighbors,” by Miss Carpenter ; 
“Ourselves and Our Neighbors,” by Louise Chandler Moulton ; 
“ Cathedral Days,” by Anna Bowman Dodd. 


D. C. Heats & Co. have in press, to be ready in May, a book of 
“Chemical Problems” by Drs. Grabfield and Burns, of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. They will issue soon, “ Schiller’s Bal- 
lads,” edited with an introduction and notes, by Henry Johnson, 
Longfellow Professor of Modern Language in Bowdoin College. 
Emile Souvestre’s, ‘‘ Un Philosophe Sous Les Toits ” has just been 
published, and the old English epic poem “Judith” appeared 
May 15. 

Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, having been, under their present 
name, and their original firm style of J. B. Ford & Co , located for 
eighteen years at No. 27 Park Place, New York, have removed to 
No. 30 Lafayette Place, just below the Astor Library, into the 
region which within a few years has grown into the most consid- 
erable center for book-publishing in the city. 


Ginn & Co. have just issued their “Catalogue and Announce- 
ments” for 1888, high schoo] and college edition. It contains an 
extensive list of the latest and best text-books. 


CASSELL & Co. have begun a new series of original novels, 
under the attractive table of ‘‘ Cassell’s Sunshine Series of Choice 
Fiction.” The first one is by 8. B. Alexander, a Boston author: 
and is entitled “ Veiled Beyond.” His subject is the doctrine of 
reincarnation. 


HovuGuton, MrrFuin & Co’s May number of the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, contains interesting papers by John Burroughs, 
entitled “Sharp Eyes,” “The Apple,” “A Taste of Maine Birch,” 
“ Winter Neighbors,” and “ Notes by the Way.’ The “ Notes by 
the Way ” comprises interesting anecdotes about muskrats, squir- 
rels, foxes, and woodchucks. 


TicKkNoR & Co. have among their latest publications, “* Shakes- 
peare’s England,” by William Winter, a book, which will prove 
of great interest to all lovers of the great poet. The name of the 
author is one that carries great weight among Shakespearean 
scholars. 


Lxe & SHEPARD have in press, and will publish soon, a book of 
uncommon scope and interest, entitled “ Dissolving Views in the 
History of Judaism,” by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, of the Temple 
Adath Israel, in Boston. 


J.B. Lipprxcorr Company, Philadelphia, are about to issue. 
under one cover, the two thrilling stories of frontier life as told 
by Capt. Charles King, the great military novelist, and author of 
the “ Colonel’s Daughter,” agreeably known to a wide circle of 
readers. 


8. C. Grieos & Co. will issue a new volume, (the seventh m the 
series) of the ‘‘ German Philosophical Classics for English Readers 
and Students.” It will be a critical exposition of Leibniz’s new 
essays, concerning the Herman Understanding, by Prof. John 
Dewey, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

‘Calendar of the University of Michigan, 1887-'88. James B. 
Angell, LL.D., President. This excellent institution is unusually 
prosperous as is shown by the fact that the number of students, 
including resident graduates, is 1667. The courses allow a wide 
range for choice and the instruction is thorough. 


Fourth Annual Catalogue of the Baltimore Manual Training 
School. John D. Ford, Engineer Corps, U.S.A., Principal. 


MAGAZINES. 


An article in the May Century which will a; a A to 
the soldier audience deals with “ The chances ry bei it in Yat. 
tle,” being a “‘ study of regimental losses in the Civil A 
is contributed by Aldrich and Riley. ‘The May St. Ncholas 
using serial can A of “Two Little Confederates,” being a 
narrative of the ex nce of two Southern bo: Ley the war. 
Life at Girard Co is ee by Alice Maude 
Fenn. Admirers of little Josef Hofmann will find something to 
suit their taste in the two articles beage oy bye musical wonder. 
There is no end of ae things, which young people will 
take pleasure in searching for, themselves. Some of the 
leading articles in the American Magazine for May are: “The 
American Cities:"’ “My Dream of Anarchy and Dyna- 
mite:’’ “The Art Student in New York;” “ Mutiny on the Som- 
ers.” Table Talk a mon’ publis at Philadel- 
phia is devoted to the needs of housewi 
number we find among the articles, “‘ Planters’ Life and Tea Cul- 
tivation in Ceylon,” “‘ How to Prolong Life,” and “ The Woman’s 
Exc Movement.”——— James Parton writes of “ Journalism 
as a Profession for Young Men,” in the Writer,and Editor 
Dana of the New York Sun gives some “ Advice to Young 
Writers.” Short-hand writers will find an article that will interest 
them.—— the new on issued by John 
B. Alden, is maintaining a high Among the icles in 
the issue of April 21, we will mention * International Copyright,” 
* Study of English Li ” “Thomas Wentworth H inson,” 
“ Trish be ne ete. a of the Devil,” is the 
rather startling title of the leading in the May Cosmopolitan. 




















Moncure D. Gonwar, the anthes, gives the different beliefs held 
concerning the One in different nations. The article is ilius- 
trated with colored Miss Ethel Ingalls contributes a 
pithy article the recent international convention of 
women in Washington, and W. H. Gilder gives an account of 
the Miss Frances E 


its destructive 4 
Willard’s denunciation of the “wretched, heathenish ” doll has 





= rise to an interesting discussion in the current number of 
yhood. Most of the writers, who — experiences, 
Willard’s extreme ws; but not a few 
mothers admit at least the truth of her strictures. e 
Ame or contains numerous, 
illustra’ descri; articles on maki beds, arra 
ments of , ete. A of on the construction 





a conservatories is now —y > . 
> Work and How to do ¥ is an article in Canada Educa- 
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The history of a people is largely com- 
posed of the biographies of its great men, 
and the reader or writer of history needs a 
bographical dictionary constantly at his 
elbow. 





APPLETONS’ 
CYCLOPADIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Contains a biographical sketch of every per- 
son eminent in American civil and military 
history, in law and politics, in divinity, 
literature and art, in science, and in inven- 
tion, including distinguished persons born 
abroad that are related to our national 
history, and embraces all the countries of 
North and South America. 


From the Hon. GEORGE BANCROFT. 


“ The most complete work that exists on 
the subject.” 


From the Hon. J AMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


“ Surprisingly well done . Toan 
interested in gy Siees nm history, ‘or literature 
the work will be indispensab 


From NoAu PorTER, D.D., LL.D. 


-» €X- 
President of Yale College 


HOMESTEAD HIGHWAYS. By HERBERT 
. SYLVESTER. author of “ 
12mo. Gilt top. $1.50. “Our “an pins love of 
nature amounts to a agg Re has the 
added glamour of a ae chil food spent in 
the country. There is nothing so strong nor 
ee —— = the old associations. Mr. Sylvester 
Co menery of her fascinations, has 
been yt by the recollections of all she 
ven. been tohim. But Nature is his goddess 
and he is her devoted lover, never 
fal to ote db simplest as well as the grand- 
of her charms.” 


A DICTLONARY OF LOWLAND SCOTCH. 

MARLES MACKAY, L.L.D. lvol. Crown 

8vo. oe 00 Sobr me a Nick- 

names,” rofoundly resting 
historical an ane iphtbosop ical we work, explain 


, aD 
ite, A = b 5 poet rae i humor; definitions of 
hundreds j pee = ler wo 
ond on ietroductery chapter on “YO Poetry, 
Humor, and Literury History of the Scottish 
Language. 


THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC. An Historical 
Review of the Colony of New Piymouth, with 
Sketches of Rise of o New England 


ngregationalism 
the Creeds of the Period. By Jonn A. 
ay 1 vol. 8vo. With Maps and Plans. 
00. An eminent critic says: “The style is 
pac at dingy fateresting. and the narrative 
exceedi teresting. The aim of the 
vean exhaustive account of the 
origin, their voyage to Amer- 
S struggles to maintain shequeasves 
— fonnd a state. The work is of great 
value.” 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





“Houghton, Mifflin & Co.s 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSE 
At Asbury Park, N. J. and at Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


Tne Bortz Method is acknowledged by al! first class American and Evropean authoritieg 
as the best of all nat methods. Instruction will be given by the regular professors of the 
Berlitz Schools, where only the best of native teachers are employed. Their long experience and 
un leled success in teaching languages will make their instruction highly interesting and 
eminently practical. The course consists of numerous lessons, lectures, excursions and a con- 
tinual practice in French and German conversation. The terms are very low. A special course for 
teachers is free. For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


BERLITZ & CO., W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
go many calls for first-class 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1888. <:tos"sste'ton inca 


We have been called upon to recommend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The in- 
dications are, that good hers are to be in great demand and that better salaries are to be paid 
those who wish to make teaching their life-work. Among the vacancies on our books are the follow ing 








Never before has there been 


Superintendencies of Schoois—1 $2,000 position in the East; 1 $2,000 position in the West; and 2 
$2,000 a) oe — 

0) mein , salary from $1,500 to $2,000; 36, $1,200 to $1,500; 60, $1,000 to $1,200; 50, 

Principalships— 75, salary from $600 to § ; 40, to $600; 13 Ward, Sgt to $1,200 

High School Principalahipe 1, salary 3,000 5 3, trom $1, 500 to $2,000 ; 4, 1,200 to $1,500; 8, $1,000 
to $1,200; 15, $800 to $1,000; 16, $600 to $800; 8, 3500 to $000 ; 7, below $500, 

High "School Assistar $1,100 down. 


Grammar Grades—10 am ahy paying _ and over ; 16, $500 to $700; 40, $500. 

Intermediate and Primary Grades—i6 places, salaries above $700 ; 34, from $500 to $700: 72, 
$500 and under. 

Colleges Positions—\2 College Presidencies fur men ; 5 Principalships for ladies ; 2 Greek Professor- 
ships, one $1,800 and one $1,500; 16 Latin Professorships, salaries $600 to $4, 600 ; 12 Modern Lan- 
guage heey th $500 to $1, 400 ; 8 Mathematica: Professorships, $600 to $2,000; é Literature Pro- 
fessorships, $600 to $1,000; 14 Chemistry and Physics Professorships, $600 to $2, 00; 4 Biology Pro- 
ogy 3800 to $2,000; 1 Political Economy Professorship, $2,500: 1 Agric ultural Prolessor- 


Py 
We have also a large number of Academy positions ; several positions for teachers of art in pri- 
vate schools; teachers of drawing in public schools; ‘teachers of vocal music in public schools; 
teachers of kindergarden methods; several partners wanted who can furnish from $1,000 to $2,300; 
quite a number of institutions for sale in New York, Indiana, Michigan, Lilinois, lowa, and the 
Sothern States. In fact, we have some position for almost any teacher who may write us. Among 
the thousands of vacancies pow on our books and the great number coming in every day, we can 


“It is with great pleasure that I cert 
of the excellence of ‘A eel set 


In Nesting Time. 


merican Biogra 
of A - oe By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of 
From the Hon. M. R. Walre, Chief “‘Bird-Ways,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Justice of the United Sta a book, hke “Bird-Ways,” shows how careful 
test bw a an observer of birds Mrs. Miller 
“T have looked it over with considerable how admirable a reporter of bird life and 


care, and find nothing to say except in 
praise.” 





Tenting at Stony Beach. 
By Marta L. PooL, 16mo, $1.00. 


Miss Pool tells how a delightful summer was 
passed by two ladies in a tent on the New England 
and oe others to go and do like- 

a t very attractively, and 
altogether K. anw ually charming summer book. 


The Argonauts of North Liberty. 


A new story by Bret Harte. 18mo, 
-00. 


This great national work will be com- 
= wat in six volumes royal octavo, of nearly 
pages each. 
er Full ape ge prospectus with 
specimen pages be sent to any address 
on application. 


Sold only by subscription. Agents $1 
wanted for districts not yet assigned. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bony Srreer, New YORK. 


Chautauqua-1 888. 


July 5-Aug. 16—COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale, Principal. 

It is the aim of this department to provide 
courses in linguistic, philological, and scientific 
subjects, and to offer all the privileges of personal 
contact with instructors and thorough class drill 
guaranteed by a college or university. 

intluence of the summer school. 


50 Professors. 60 Courses. Pedagogical eveaetpiee, Applications to 
Most complete Summer onm inthe World| ali branches 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFPLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 








LEWIS MILLER, President. 
JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 





July 7-28—TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 
Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston. Principal. 
A three-weeks’ meeting of secular schoo) 
teachers, for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio- 
graphical studies, scientific experiments, etc., 
combining with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 





200 Popular Lectures, Concerts, Entértahsinnciia, Prize Matches, etc. 
Good board. Cheap railroad rates. Tuition feeslow. For full information write to 
WwW. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. VY. 





The National School of Elocution and Oratory. |" 
JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer session of six weeks, from July 2d to August 11th, at Grimsby Park, 
Canada. 25 miles from Niagara Falls. Cool, healthful and attractive. 
Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Psychological Analysis, 
pee Figg oe Extemporaneous Speech, and Shakespeare. Each teacher 
For further information, address, 


CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SON PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mere! an feather 20 sng satasctiete Latin 
and Greek as Suompenges piece and re y in one 


Philadelphia. 





ILTON 
y. Homer's 1 St. John, and 
x + anabawy ant, each to te Loge 4 ‘uvenal, tod. Gompel of mn, 
Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and.o all other eat andond Spcohere, Frost’ Am -+ =n Pinnock’s Sehool Histories, Lord's Schoot 
"8 3 
H Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


2" Sample vage of Interlinears free Sond for terms and new catalogue of all cur publications. 





° . : 80 
EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNaL when communicat-| w, 5. wEKDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 


ing with advertisers. 


certainly fit you, and shall be 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 


Branches: { New York City: 234 Broadw 


pleased to write you of our terms and work. Send postal for circulars, 
or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just what you wish. 


Address 


State Street, Chicago, Ills. 


ay. 
it. it. Paul, Minn.: German American Bank Building. 





DO YOU WANT 


A PROMOTION ? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled teachers for all parts of the Union. 


Pror. J. F. DERR, Principal High School, Tamaqua, Pa., says: 
Pa. Educational Bureau an aid to teachers that can not be over valued. 
longed to it only for a short time, I was through its influence, 


cellent position.” Send for circulars. 


**T consider the 
Having be- 
elected to an ex- 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


L. B. Lanpis, 


ALLENTOWN, PA, 





THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! ! 


now has amo 


$500, (women) 
sylvania ; one in Colorado, 
DARESs offer to REFUND 


; seve 
1,100 


two hundred more skilled and successful ap; 
on our books. Registration fee, $2, . 


Address AT ONCE, 


other positions, the following to be filled for next Fall; 
large graded sc oon $1.000—$1,100; 41 others at from $400—$900, in New York State; 
assachussetts, XC. ; 


, and many others. 
tration fee to any applicant dissatistied with its serv ices. 
AGENCcy for New York, Mass., New JERSEY, and PENNA., and LONG ISLAND positions! 


High-School $1.200., three 
several $325 
$400—$1.000, Penn- 
OnLy L. 1. AGENCY, and ONLY Agency which 
BEST 
We want 


$800, New Jersey; several, 


plicants AT ONCE to send to good vacancies now actually 
Send two stamps for circulars, &c., 


Prin, FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, 


&c., 
Eastern Manager. 





; SHELTER ISLAND, L. L, N. Y¥. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN °§ EXC 
AN 4 
Teachers’ Agency.| ~o™%. ——_“*ey 


Introduces to colle » gohoeta, and families, su- 
perior Professo *e ipais, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for i ery — of insiruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 

NO FE FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACIL 

BRPICIENT. NERVICE, 

GE BUSINESS 


not in collecting advance fees, x in providing com- 
petent Teachers with ne fers sty 
VACANCIES 
AL WArs ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
Form stamp. 


or 
f R,. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. i4th., N. Y. 





THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. 
WwW. A. CHOATE & CO.,, 


MANAGERS, 
808 BrRoapway, ALBANY, N. ¥ 


THE VAUGHN TEACHERS’ REST, 


Spen June 2. 1808; Applicstion ‘may be. imade 

open June pplication m 

sores and ovens Ep tnd Board Directory of 
Rin y Bh, Women 

East 15th 





Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, G 


overnesses, Mu- 
-~ ame, of ete., RS Colleges, Schools, Families and 


Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
areas and Saohiors to Business Firms. - 
Address (Mrs.) ‘ D, CULVER 


© Fifth Ave.. N 





Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of — egy schools carefully recommended to 
papeete. Selling and renting of school property 

OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





CHFRMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Srxeet, N. Y, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
" predio Bulldles,” BOSTON. & st. fake ‘ain 


Studio Bulidis >, 
Good 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 








TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, ‘SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


re pared to 
American History, or 





pre pag cat whether the smount is 5 or 5,000 dollars for echool books, 
2 Soe Serial ‘Publica 8, Harpers Scribners’, ) 
will exchange fur stacdard Boo! 


St. Nicholas Magazines and Magazines « 
ks. Send ior catalogue. Correspondence 


Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 419 and 421 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical sci as Al ives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandfake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other seleeted roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indireetly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
#1; six for #5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. . 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Re 
~ 








—~\U 
P) 


Par a 


ey 


OST AS PALATA 
AS MILK. 


So disguised that the most 
- delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 

| FLESH PRODUCER, 

Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


y 
SCOTT’S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged. by Physicians to be the FINEST, 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


[Aut Drucawrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 











ScHOOL TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associ- 
ation should bear in mind the fact in connection 
with the San Francisco meeting, that the 


UNION PACIFIC, 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 


From Council Bluffs, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 
Runs through cars, without change, pean 
through Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, and California, offering the 
greatest attractions to the tourist. 


THOSE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP TO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEXT JULY, TO ATTEND THE 


Annual Convention of ths National Edu- 
cational Association, 


should not forget that this line will make them 
Greatly Reduced Rates 


for the occasion. bs pone also remember 
that 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE 


to the Pacific Coast, particularly in summer; 
that it is 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A FAST TRAIN 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
and this train, 

“THE OVERLAND FLYER,” 
Saves one day in time 
Between Council Bluffs and the Pacific Coast. 

It also gives to school teachers selecting this 


line the verge of a detour without extra ex- 
sense to [Idaho Springs, Colorado, also ; 
sh on the Great Salt Lake, * The Sea of 


America,”’ near Salt Lake City; Utah, the head- 
quarters of the Mormon church, where the finest 
bathing in the world can be enjoyed. This is the 
only reai sand beach on Salt Lake. An excursion 
ticket over the Union Pacific Railway will carry 
the traveller through more attractive territory 


and a greater number of large cities than a ticket 


over any any other line to the Pacific Coast. 

Teachers desirous of returning via Portland 
can go from San Francisco to Po: 
boat (O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via “’The Mount 
Shasta Route,” going-from Portland east via the 
O, R. & N. Co. and “Oregon Short Line,” with 
choice of rail or boat ride on the Columbia River 
between Eh a a a a lake through 
Oregon, ngton Te ry an passing 
near the Great Shoshone Falls of the Snake River 
(forty-tive feet higher than Niagara), and Soda 
Springs, “the Sanitarium of the West.” They 
can also pass through and visit Denver, the “‘Queen 
City” of the mountains and the capital of Colo- 
rein, the Centennial State, 

For information regarding rates, routes, daily 
excursions, etc., apply to 


Thos, L, Kimball, E, L, Lomax, J. 8. Tebbets, 
Act’g Gen’] Mgr. A.G.P.&T. A. G.P.&T. A 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


eae 









THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The Berlitz School of Languages, one of 
the most deservedly popular and success- 
ful enterprises of its kind, and patronized 
in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington, by the best class of 
people in these cities—maintains also a 
summer course of study at Asbury Park, 
N. J., and one at Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine. 

Con: to the custom of other summer 
schools, these classes will not be large ; 
and they will not contain a promiscuity 
of advanced students and beginners, but 
will be carefully graded. Besides these 
lectures and lessons, in which the lan- 
guage studied is exclusively used, there 
will also be constant practice in conversa- 
tion in the foreign tongue, guided always 
by the teachers. 

The most gratifying success hitherto 
obtained by these summer schools proves 
the correctness of the principles according 
to which they were conducted. With 
daily lessons and the constant practice in 
conversation, the students at the end of 
the summer course are themselves aston- 
ished at their progress. Beginners readily 
understand the foreign tongue, and con- 
verse easily on ordinary topics. 

The professors of the school are the best 
of native teachers only, and, belonging to 
the regular faculty of the Berlitz Schools, 
have had a long and successful experience 
in teaching languages. 





Occasion has frequently been taken to 
mention in this column the special in- 
ducements of good taste and superior 
workmanship offered by Mr. E. R. Stock- 
well, manufacturer of Badges and Medals 
for Pupils of Seminaries and Schools, also 
Class Pins, Rings and Bracelets; and as 
the time is drawing rapidly near when 
these articles will be needed, it is season- 
able to call attention once more to the high 
reputation Mr. Stockwell has achieved in 
this line. The following note will be in- 
teresting : 

“We received the O. C. °90 pins as 
ordered, and were much gratified with 
them. The Olivet College Class of ’90 
would take pleasure in recommending Mr. 
Stockwell’s workmanship to any class, 
society, or fraternity in the country. It is 
first-class.” Olivet College Class, ‘90, 
Olivet, Mich., March 29th, 1887. 


A museum of objects in Natural His- 
tory has become a necessary adjunct to 
the class-room in every school, where the 
natural sciences are taught. 

And many a teacher will be gratified at 
learning of a place where they may buy or 
have collected to order, single specimens 
or collections, large or small, in any de- 
partment of the natural sciences. The 
installment plan of Prof. W. H. Winkley, 
Clearfield, Iowa, offers a rare o unity 
for teachers to secure a fine cabinet upon 
easy terms, and has in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cases, proven itself an inestima- 
ble boon to schools of moderate means. 
A skeleton collection, including the more 
typical forms of each class, may be ob- 
tained immediately, and if desired, the 
balance collected to order. 


Fourth Week in May. 


Gentle Spring has now come in good earnest, 
radiant with sunny skies and balmy with tiowers. 
But Gentle amg LY a treacherous beauty. she 
makes us believe sun is as powerful as in mid- 
summer. We toss away our overcoats and wraps 
too soon, and lay aside our heavy undercloth 
because we think Summer has come. Instead o 
Summer there comes an army of Spring diseases. 
We are attacked by ee, bowel-disorders, 
and a dozen other ailments which might have been 


av . 
The next question is how to get rid of these 


wae LO and to purify the blood; and to 
put tl stem in prime order for summer. 
Ins of trying to find out some new way, try 


an old one; a way which | Ae use for over 
40 years. has been proved very best. No un- 
pleasan’ ng with nauseous medicines, but 


bev 
‘arrant’s Seltzer A 


in existence. 
rient, the best Spring 
medicine in the world. It purifies the blood o 

all the winter accumulations. It helps the liver 
to do ~~ hy thoroughly. It baw y new life and 
vigor in system, prepares you 
for the te ep ais fulsummer. Tarrant’s 
Seltzer A perient is for ae by all druggists. 


The Key of Success 

is a good memory, without which the student, 
business man or scientist loses what he gains. 
Prof. Loisette’s wonderful discovery enables his 
pore tere | book in one reading. Endorsed 
Prof. Ric’ A. , the astronomer ; 
on, W. W, Astor, late U. 8. Minister to Italy; 
Hon. John Gi President J 19th Judicial 
District, Penn.; Hon. Judah P. the 
aes urist ; and hundreds of — a have 

been pupils. The system is taught by cor- 
a Classes of 1087 at Baltim 1005 
at it, and 1500 on vas See 


Avenue, New York, for prospectus, 








t dosii 
pa A a a delightful draught of the most | Shad 
S) “75 4 ervescent 





BEAUTY 


. 2 OF GS 
Skin & Scalp: 
ESTORED' 
ws by The 3: 
CuricuraA 


Remedies. 


NOTHING Is KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CuricuRA REMEDIEs in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purify- 
ing ve t — — wae tortur- 
ng, guring, y and pimply diseases 
of the skin, scalp and blood. with Noss of hair. 
ICURA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
SoAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier. internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. ice, CURA, 50c.; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared b the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”” 


&2 Pimples, blackheads, cha and oil 
=" _ skin prevented by Corropna Boar. d 4 








Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses : in- 
stantly relieved by the CuricuRA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





-_MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems, 
Cure of mind wandering. 
Any book learned in one reading. 


Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 
at Boston, large classes of Columbia Law stu- 
dents, at Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of 
Penn., Michigan University, Chautauqua, &c., 
&c. ‘Endorsed by RICHARD Procror, the Scien- 
tist, Hons W. W. Astor, JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, 
Judge Grsson, Dr. Brown, E. H. Cook, Prin. 
N. Y. State Normal College, &c. Taught by 
correspondence. Prospectus POST FREE from 

PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 





Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to ~ their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 
gent Reading, Heroic, Pathetic and Humorous 
Recitations. 

Mr. THEODORE D. WELD, of Boston, Mass., 
says: “‘Miss Rankin has a voice combining ex- 
traordinary compass, sweetness, pathos, and 
power. Her manner is simple, natural, uncon- 
scious, wholly free from stage tricks and preten- 
tious conceit, and her recitations are in refreshin 
contrast with those elaborate mouthings mm | 
verbal mechanisms often heard—the artificial 
contortions of vocal gymnastics calling itself 
elocution.” 

Address 31 East 17th Street, New York, or 
P. O. Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION INVITED 
TO 
Norris’ Cyclopedic Map of the U. S. 
Sivartha Charts of Physiology. 
Gifford’s Air-Tight Ink- Well. 
Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 
Cheney’s D. P. Eraser. 
Old Bangor and Haynes Black- 
boards. 
Standard Slat Window Shades, 


Descriptive circulars and prices upon applica- 
tion. Active agents wanted. 


W. A. CHOATE & CoO., 
General School Furnishers. 
508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED For 
MY STORY OF THE WAR 
y Mary A. Livermore 


Her own _ narrative of “Four Years’ Personal Expert- 
ence as F' and Hospital Nurse.” It poruare the 
Womanly or “ Heavenly” side of the War, its Lights and 

lows “as a woman saw them.” Bri, re, and Good, 

full of “laughter and tears,” of oie nterest and touchin, 
hos, it sells at sight to all. Splendid Steel-Plates, and 
amous old Battle-' jogs richly colored in exact. le 
gnee en <a en and Women “ - $1 be kS 
@ mon le. ty ce no hin lor 
we te a and give Write for creulars to 
A. RTMINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


CURE "DEAF 





fevers or im 
juries to the natural drums. 
yy | comfortable, always in paviaibie, 


finetly.  Winte to ¥ HISt 
Baio Sayan a= 


Pg ay ad — ‘confer x a by mention- 
OURNAL when communi- 
-ating with advertisers, 











BOOKS 
FOR THE TIMES. 


BY EMINENT AUTHORS AND AT Pop. 
ULAR PRICES. IN STOUT 
PAPER BINDING, 


ONLY 10 CENTS EACH. 





PAGEs. 

1. Christianity and Miracles at the present 
day. Cairns. - - - - - - # 

2. Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Row. - - - - 

8. Christ the Central Evidence of Christianity. 
Cairns. thi - - - - 39 

4. Antiquity of Man Historically Considered. 
Rawlinson. - - - - - - 48 

5. Early Prevalence of Monotheistic Beliefs. 
Rawlinson. - - - - - - & 
6. Rise and Decline of Islam. Muir. - - 

7. Witness of Man’s Moral Nature to Chris- 
tianity. Thomson. - + - - - B 


8. Authenticity of the Four Gospels. Wace. 54 
9. The Age and Origin of Man Geologically 
Considered. 8. R. Pattison, F.G.8. - 57 
10. Modern Materialism. Rev. W. F. Wilkin- 
son,M.A. - - - - - - 51 
ll. The Unity of the Character of the Christ 
of the Gospels a Proof of its Historical 
Reality. Rev.C. A.Row,M.A. - - 
12. The Vitality of the Bible. W. G. Blaikie, 
DD - - - a - i - i 
13. Present State of the Christian Argument 


from Prophecy. Cairns. - - - 68 
14. The Origin of the Hebrew Religion. E. R. 
Conder,D.D. - + ~ - - - 


15. The Witness of Ancient Monuments to the 
Old Testament Scriptures. A. H.Sayce, 


Si, Sunce eiat Ue wre 8 
16. Corruptions of Religion, from the Unity 
of Nature. Duke of Argyll. - - 4i 
17. The Bible Tested. Jacob Chamberlain, 
M. D., D. D. - - * “ vd - 48 
18, The Old Testament Vindicated. Rev. T. 
W. Chambers, D: D. ~ - - - 3 


19. The Christ of the Gospels. Rev. Henri 
Meyer, D.D. - - = - » « 
20. Ferdinand Christian Baur on the Origin 
of Christianity, Rev. A.B.Bruce,D. D. & 
21. Man Physiologically Considered. Alex. 
Macalister, M. D., F. R. 8. - - - BW 
22. Historical Illustrations of the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Rev. G. F. Maclear, 


BD. cs. ei - - - 6 
23. Moral Condition of the Heathen. Rev. 
N. B. Williams. $10 bleuwle - @ 


24, The Divine Law of Marriage; or, The 
Bible Against Polygamy. Rev. 8. E. 
Wishard, D. D. - - - - - 6 


25. Religious Value of the Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Prof.C.M. Des Islets. - - 4 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y- 


BOSTON, 54 Bromfield St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. 
CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 











Conventional “* Monon’’ Resolutions. a 
Whereas: The Monon Route being the CON- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winte! 


Cities of Florida ; ‘ 
nd : Its ~y -~ train service consist- 
ing of Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Chair Cars 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
Louisville is yy ¢ ll 

Be tt Resolwed: before menting on a& 2". 
ney it is Goop Poracy to correspond with E. V0. 
MoCorMICcK, Gen’) Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Cae eep rene fe. 


Address 
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SiLK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 
A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
money and secure the best. 


sate 







obtaining the entire 
stock of Sik and Satin Ribbon Remnants of several 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the fin: 
goods may be ee ory | upon as superior to cayenne to be found, 
except in “he e very tores of America. Yet they are given away 
pros ones like it pan ~ ks bony A nd benefit for all the ladies, 
elegant, choice goods absolutely free. We have ex- 
thousands of dollars in this direction, and can offer an im- 
mensely, varied, anh x post ones teassortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade an th, and all of excellent gon , adapted for 
neck-wear, Sonmehd adnan ies trimmings, bows, ress trim- 
silk . ete., ete. Some of these remnants ran 
and upwards in length. Th remnants, all 
rms are new and late me bres and may be depended on as beauti- 
ed, fashionable and elegant. How to get a box con- 






e 
monthly by us, is Peper PS 
t' of the kind in the world. V 
cereale Sassen ; regular price 75 cts. per year rie 35 cents and 
ll send it to you fora trial year, and will also send freea 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subserip- 
tions and 4 boxes, §1. Gue.ce08 pectge stem mps may be sent for less 
than $1 Get3 friends to join you thereby peiting Cestemiptons and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes. The above offer is 
based o1 :—those who read the iodical referred to, for 
one po bee want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; it is in 
Le and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
in por he to at once secure age subscribers, who, not 
a but a en in years thereafter, shall reward us with a 
vor t _— will wish to renew their sub- 
ona wilt _. 80 y required is but a small frac- 
tion of the you would oe 4 my pay atany store cr auem 
smaller assortment of farinferior ribbons. Best bargain ever knowm 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all, Safe deli 
mteed. Money refunded to any one not perfectly sa’ 
eS out, or send at once San 




















ly it won't a 


ppear 
ALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINE 





Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Pau. RaiLway, with choice of 
routes via Omaha or Kansas Citv in going 
and returning. Special Excursion tes 
will be made from San Francisco to all 
points of interest in California, and to 
Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing informa- 
tion relative yp joumey: please address, 
for particulars, A Carpenter, Gen- 
eral Passenger ye Milwaukee, Wis., 
or E. F. Richardson, General Agent Pass'r 
Dept., 381 Broadway New York City. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THomaAs Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-da) at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River. 
foot of . Connecting at’ — next 
mo , except Sunda; ins for 
North, Bast. and W — 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 

t. 





and § 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, Broadwa: 
J. H. Au mt, pier 41 
N. R., foot St., N. Y.; M. B. WarERs, Gen’ 


Pass. "Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch: 
iy Fire Alarms, Farms, ota, FUL FULLY 
















VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinslenstl.@. 





CARPETS 


PRICES LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 


A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE sTOCK, JUST 

PURCHASED, (NEW STYLES,) COMPRISING WIL- 

TONS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, AND 

EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, TO BE CLOSED OUT 

QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


WILTON VELVETS, 


800 PIECES, ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS, AT LESS THAN THE PRICE OF AN 
ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE 
MATTINGS AS LOW AS 
$5 PER ROLL OF 10 YARDS. 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS, AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 
MENT. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED- 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 
JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 









COOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Greatest inducements ever offered Sordame mnie 
orders for our Celebrated od TKAS and COF 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set,” or Handsome 
Decorated Gold Band 
Decorated Toilet Set, Watch, Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
Hanging Lamp, or al 
No tonse can give the sam 

We stand at the head and 


EES, avd secure a 
Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 


or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
aie of goods a a premiums as we. 


hen che 


COMPANY PHEGREA? AMERICAN TRA COMPANY | 22:2: 


P. O. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


“I have had a very , 24 evening at 
home,” said Snoozer, as he straightened 
himself after a long nap on the sofa, ‘I 
haven't,” replied his wife, who had been 
listening to a series of snores that shook 
the house like a young earthquake. 


Young man (to editor): ‘‘ What do you 
think I ought to get for the poem, sir?” 
Editor : «You ought to get ten dollars.” 
Young man (overjoyed) : ‘‘ Oh, that is fully 
as much as I e ted.” Editor : “Ves; 
ten dollars or thirty aol That was 
more than he expected 


A clergyman on a sultry afternoon 
paused in his sermon and said: ‘‘ I saw an 
advertisement for 500 sleepers for a rail- 
road. I think I could supply at least fifty, 
and recommend them as good and sound.” 


**Do you know the gentleman?” asked 
a San Francisco lady of her little girl, in 
reference to the minister, who was making 
a pastoral call. ‘‘ Of course I do,” said the 
little dear : ‘‘he does the hollering at our 
church.” 


Yellowstone National Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th to 20th at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely Jow considering 
the long distances tu be traveled, which 
will average,west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling among the 
teachers, that while the west-bound trip 
may be made via Kansas City, Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 
route—the popular Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the Salewdtene Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between San Francisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completion of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this route. 


Lady of the house, urging company to 
eat : “‘ Please help yourselves. Do just as 
you would in your own house. I am 
always so glad when my friends are at 
home.” 


** Are you superstitious?” “* Not very ; 
why?” ‘ Do you believe that it is a sign 
of cath elena a dog, howls under window 
at night?” ‘ Yes, if I can find my gan 
before the dog gets away.’ 


IMPORTANT. 


When varias New York City, save Baggage 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at tbe 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 
6b0 me ag A Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
fo perday, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class botel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
ways pe ane for. ped TEETHING. it 


HE SOFT he 
all pain, cues Wind COLIC 4 is the 
KDY FOR DIARRH@A. 25 CTs A BO 


Artful Jimmy (conscious of unprepared 
lessons, and » Bor mem of staying from 
school)—‘‘Mamma, dear, what sort of ill- 
ness is there you don’t have to take medi- 
cine for?” 

Young physician (pompously) — “* Yes, 

*ve called at Mr. Brown’s three times a 
day fora week. He is a very sick man, 
miss Smith.” 

Miss Smith—*‘‘ He must be by this time.” 


Fortune’s Favorites. 
are those who court fortune—those who are 
always looking out for and investigues 
the opportunities that are offered 
our address to Hallett & Co., Portland 
aine, and they will mail you ful 
particulars about work that you can do 
while living at home, wherever you are 
located, and earn from $5 to $25 per day and 
upwards, C Capital not required. You are 
Both sexes, All Some 
have me over $50 ina single day. All is 
new, 


os 





Ask For Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and be sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-purifie-. 
With its forty years 
of unexampled suc- 
cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make ne iis- 
take in preferring 
Ayer's 


Sarsaparilla 


to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 
ern blood medicines, 
2 Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
is still the most pop- 
ular, being in great- 
er demand than a!l 
others combined. 













* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is selling faster 
than ever before. I never hesitate to 
recommend it.’’— George W. Whitman, 
Druggist, Albany, Ind. 

*T am safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
any other, and it gives thorough satisfac- 


tion.”’— L. H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa. 
“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer's Pills 


are the best selling medicines in my 
store. I can recommend them conscien- 
tiously.”"—C. Bickhaus, Pharmacist, 
Roseland, Ill. 

**We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.””— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio, 

“T have sold your medicines for the 
last seventeen years, and always keep 
them in stock, as they are staples. 


* There is nothing so good for the youth- 
ful blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’ 
R. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives the best 


satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recomme and it, or, as the 
Doctors say, ‘I prescribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
cases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ , Pepereee have 
been of no avail.’ Cc. Calhoun, 


Monmouth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


SENSIBLE 


In ar} Upteoa States, Canada 
land wear 











THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
BEST FOR HEALTH, 
Economy and Benuty. 

Battons at front instead 


o as 
tt?” Be ee yo Corset is 
—, _ 9 


LEADING RETAILERS 


every where. Send for Circular 


S) FERRIS BROS, tanstacarr 


Broadway, NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beautifer, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 






No other c 
metic will do it. 


fies the skin. 


stood the test of 
37 years and is 
BO less we 





taste it to be sure 
the preparation 
is properly made 
accept no coun- 
—* = _ 


lar 
Sistine atehed 
Dr. L. 


patient): ‘Asyou 

ladies wilt use them pA recommend ‘Gourard'’s Cream’ 
as the least har oe a were ations” «ne 

bottle will last six months uring it every day. Also 

t one = btile rem oves superfious bair vithout injury 

bo the 6! 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond 8&t., i. penning 


through to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St. . 
For sale by all pre + Faney Goods Dealers 
au out the U.8. and Europe. Also found 
at RH. } "a Stern's Ehrich *, Ridley's 
Heware of base 


ana ‘other > ayy by 
imitations. 
one selling A oy same 
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MENEELY & CO. 
WEST mx. = «| ee 


howard cae arrest and proof of any 
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Volume VII. 


International Education Series. 


Edited by W. T, HARRIS, LL.D. 


THE SENSES AND THE WILL. 


(Part I. of “ The Mind of the Child.” 


By W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology in Jena. 


Translated from the original 


German by H. W. BRowN, Teacher in the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass. 


“Among all the nearly fourscore studies of young children 
oiten thoroughly scientific observers, this work of Preyer’s is the 
by teachers and parents even of older children, as 

inductive method applied to the study of child-psychology.”—G. 


It should be re 


University. 


rinted by careful empirical] and 
‘ullest -_ on the whole the best. 


best — of the 
Stanley Hall, Johns Hopkins 


Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price $1.50. Send for full descriptive circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





BARDEEN’S RHETORICAL WORKS. 


By C. W. BARDEEN 


1. Complete Rhetoric. Encyclopedia, Forthe Teacher. - - - Brie $1 po 
2. Shorter Course in Rhetoric. Practical. For the Class. - 
3. utlines of Sentence Making. A Brief Course in Oneapootion. - 
From Principal Reginald H. Coe, Collegiate Semi 
I feel it will be a satisfaction for me to express ou wee I have = atta and desired, 
-p personal obligation for Bardeen’s ‘Complete Rhetoric.” It has been not only a great help. t but 
a great source of enjoyment. helpful 


class work, and, as compared 


Its wealth of excellent and fresh illustrations is most 

with the works with which I am familiar, is refreshing. 

PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By W. H. 
Price, 30 cts. 


From Prof. 8S. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 


me 
tha —— this 


seen of late ate 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 


between 


more clearly in our work the distinction between learnin; 
its grammar ; the art a yb the ee We want the t text books 
tinction and put it into practice. 

me more than 
It is really 


em gied to one occasionally. { have 
nx ELL’S 1 PRIMARY LESSONS IN 
a book of LARS ES LESSONS. IT advise 


every teacher to get such a book as that; you will find it suggestive and hel 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Poblishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED-—A UNIQUE WORK. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH, A, M., 


Author of “Studies in mom Literature 


* Teacher of English Literature, Hughes 


High School, Cinchrnane Ohio. 


A Preparation for the Study of English Literature, embracing a Review of Ety- 
mology ; Essentials of English Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 


Criticism. 12mo, Cloth, 232 Pages. 


Sample Cepy and Introductioy Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers will find this volume a veritable cyclo; 
information, which they have heretofore been compel 


dia of valuable and levee he gran 
to collect for their pupils’ use 


from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 





Its 


Our Language: 





Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
and Example. 


GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 


cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GopparD, Formerly Instructor in 


Philology in Harvard University. 


Complete n one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


SANBORN, Publishers, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





MESERVYV Y’s 


Text-Books on Book Keeping. 


Single and double entry, and single entry, adopted in Boston and 
in every incorporated city but four in New England, in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City, Cleveland, Bloomington, Dubuque 


and hundreds of important cities in all the states. 
single and double entry sent for 50 cents. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Saiple copy of 
Single enury, 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





“ANOTHER FROEBEL, === 


EDUCATION. 





A work of singular interest for the educational world and especially for those who desire to 


place educaticn on a scientific basis. 


It is an admirable exposition of the method of presenting knowledge to the human mind in 


accordance with the natural laws of its development; the deci 
independent confirmation, but the true psycho 


a pertectly 
of Froebel’s kindergarten system. 


ee: of Froebel will find in it not only 
Ogical estimate of the principles of 


Why Should Teachers Read the Literature of their profession ? 
Because no man can stand at the head of any profession who is not familiar with its history 


and eases. 


Because it saves time which might be wasted in trying experiments that have already been 


tried and found wanting. 


Send us $1.40 for a copy for your library; and 
will credit on the bili sent with introduction order 


D. C. 


you should conclude to use it as aq class-book, we 


amount you pay for library copy. 


HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 





A NEW BOOK! 
‘The Virtues and their Reasons. 
System of Ethics for Society 
and Schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. Address. 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 


A 





HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


pos ideus ; peatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
Samples will repay teacher or parent.  Fir-t 
Reader, 15 cents; Second, 25 cts.; Third, 40 
Fourth, 50 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


56 Somerset 8t,, Boston, 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 impesteat Points in each 
ar Cover the who le — Geography sae 

. 8. History. ualed ‘eachers 
and Advanced Scholars quic F or cunsanpiion 
in above branches. Kemit $1.00 for sample set 
of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Park, O. 





ow. Negus publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 


would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Numbers 


1 and 2, 


HOW | TO THINK «a» WHAT TO WRITE. 


DED AND ADAPTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
books = outlines for Composition Work, a for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 


These 
Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
i® AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


nd postage stamps jor samples to 
Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA is a | 


whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Models 


Drawing Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 


ary Gram- 
of both Solids and Tablets 
are made with 


the g it regard fcr — ~ 4-1 ,» and are 
furnished at the peg ible prices. y — | 
been ado oped by the leac Yay 1 thé country, and 

are abso -, a indispensable hg 

of Form and wing in every a4. and especially 
at the outset 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
78 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


Children’s School Songs” tas ‘cus 


— per dozen) contains easy Elements, and 

39 good songs, many y then motion Son 

A good Primary School Song Book. In ad i- 

tiou to the new so there are such old favor- 
‘lowers,” “If ever 

8 the mother Dove,” “My days 

pa Bee,” “ is been in sheen 

pecim 


I see,” * Coo, say 
of Youth,” “o say 
tiful Field.” Send fo 


50 . 80 do: , is 
United Voices Br seston ome 
, showing his most ex- 
cellent = A shin 7 oxvameinig: with new 
and pleasing so: 
fi & ) y Schools 
Chlidren's Diaden Bota $8 per donen 
pe hy | ife of A. J. 
Abbey, recen eceased. ° Very sweet 
and tunes. 


for for Sunder | Schools and 
Voiges of oP Lg on 
f those 4, hike dignified, yet 

Drilliant andy and wide-awaiee music. 





Laudam us g $2.4 } Bree ent Tune Book for 


Seminaries and Colk ges. 
rofs, Ritter and Kendnck of Vassar. 


Send for Specimen Copies (at Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


By Pauw BErrt. 


‘It makes the teaching of | ao gd Science 
ssible in The Common Sc 
aaminn dan cokiamneemanasiaeineel 
pplication. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
**Collier’s Histories,” 


AND 


“ World at Home Readers.” 














catalogue will besent free to 


dress and couiains a large soauaie a large proportion of book» 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 








feeb nares teasers 


y 


The following volumes are valuable as 


READING BOOKS, 


and are specially recommended for use to HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND LADIES’ SEMINARIES. 


THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Senctad from 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, russet cloth. . $1.00 


ART CULTURE, Selected from Ruskin’ 


Works. 12mo, russet cloth $1.50 
PRECIOUS | THOUGHTS, Selected from 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, russet cloth..... $1.00 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. elected from Ruskin’ 8 
Works. 12mo, russet cloth.... .. ........ 75 


SESAME AND LILIES, 12mo, russet cloth. .75 


LECTURES TO LITTLE HOUSE WIVES. 
(Ethics of the Dust). 12mo, russet cloth 


LETTERS AND ADVICE TO YOUNG GIRLS 
AND YOUNG LADIES ON DRESS, EDUCA- 
TION, MARRIAGE, THEIR SPHERE, IN- 
FLUENCE, WOMEN’S WORK, WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS, Etc., Etc, 12mo, extra gilt, cloth. .50 
«*s Copies of these volumes will be sent for exam- 


ination, with reference to introduction FREE, hy 
mail, on receipt of two-thirds of the printed price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, New York, 


Publishers of Industrial Works and Text-books 
for Scientific Schools and Colleges. 


*,* Catalogues and circulars sent free by mail. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and ‘Ectenasmate.. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 


| Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
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